50th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois, February 16-19, 1957 


IMPRESSIONS 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Con- 
vention of the National Canners 
*ssociation and of the Canning 

achinery & Supplies Association, 
held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, from Saturday, February 
16 through Tuesday, February 19, 

_ Nill be remembered for a long time 
to come. For the most part, no 
doubt, it will be remembered chief- 
ly for the sparkling entertainment 
-and its atmosphere of birthday 
| celebration. Our guess, however, is 
‘that it will be remembered too, as 
the beginning of a more realistic 
scheduling of meetings, which 
made it possible not only to attend 
all of the meetings, but provided 
adequate time for visits to the Ma- 
‘hinery Hall and contact with 
brokers. 


A general meeting was held each 
Cay at 10 o’clock and was over at 
noon, in time for research and raw 
products luncheons, and each of 
these was over by 2:00 in the after- 
noon. 

Bagpipes, brass brands, pretty 
girls, and sleight of hand artists 
were used to lure delegates to the 
general meetings, and believe it or 
not, attendance was generally far 
better than in recent years. 


But while “Miss Canned Foods 
of 1907” in the costume of the 
} times, and her pulchritudinous sis- 
}ter, ‘Miss Canned Foods of 1957” 
jand “Miss Futuristic Canned 
} Foods” created quite a stir, the 
teminence of the speakers combined 

with the excellent scheduling were 

probubly more responsible for the 
} 00d attendance. Keynote speakers 
gat the Opening Session included 
lionorable Howard Pyle, Ex- 
Governor of Arizona, and now 

President Eisenhower’s Deputy 
. Assistant in charge of Administra- 
tive L:aison in Government Rela- 
y tions ; and J. Roger Deas, of New 
York City, well known American 
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WM. U. HUDSON, Retiring President of the 
National Canners Association addresses the as- 
semblage at the Opening General Session of the 
50th Anniversary Convention. 


Can orator. At other sessions dele- 
gates heard Dr. W. R. G. Baker, 
Vice-President of the General Elec- 
tric Company; the Honorable Ear! 
L. Batz, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; Dr. Conrad A. Elveh- 
jem, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who discovered Vitamin B'; 
Dr. Roy C. Newton, of Swift & 
Company, Chairman of the Civil 
Defense Foods Advisory Commit- 
tee, National Research Council; 
Homer J. McConnell, Director of 
the Civil Defense Training Pro- 
gram; and others. 


CLOSED BOARD MEETING 


One of the more poignant differ- 
ences was the trial running of a 
closed Board Meeting. Barred from 
this meeting were members of the 
Administrative Council, state and 
regional canner association secre- 
taries, members of the trade press, 
all of whom had been attending for 
many years. Everyone else except 
NCA Directors, were of course, 
also barred. But is was especially 
disappointing to the group men- 


tioned, although forewarned. Rea- 
sonable men will agree that the 
Board should be returned to its 
proper function of deciding policy 
and procedure, yet at the same time 
it would seem extremely desirable 
that the Association’s best sales- 
men “state and regional secre- 
taries,” and the “blood relations” 
“trade press” should be kept fully 
informed of these policies and pro- 
cedures. Otherwise the interest and 
enthusiasm is bound to wear thin. 
This, as we say, was a trial run. 
It is to be hoped that some modifi- 
cation will be devised to prevent 
that unhappy development. 


This might be the time to say 
that Edward S. Judge, founder and 
first Editor of this publication, - 
helped organize the first National 
Association of Canners, and was 
its Secretary from its inception in 
1890 until its demise in 1898. That 
he and his son, Arthur I., encour- 
aged the formation of the second 
such association, which was formed 
in 1905 for the sole purpose of 
securing the passage of the Pure 
Food Law, and which was dis- 
solved in 1907 to make way for the 
present association. Since that 
time the editors of this publica- 
tion have considered it an honor 
and a privilege to sit in on NCA 
Board Meetings. The three editors 
of this publication since its found- 
ing 79 years ago, grandfather, son, 
and grandson, have ever been con- 
scious of this sacred trust,-yet no 
one knows better than the writer 
that good judgment is not an in- 
herited trait. Then, too, certain 
members of the daily press, par- 
ticularly, have given many people 
every reason not to speak their 
piece when the “press” is present. 
Though we of the trade press claim 
to be of a different breed, it is un- 
derstandable that our presence in 
a meeting might produce the same 
hesitancy to speak. We have a sug- 
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gested remedy which will be sub- 
mitted to the powers that be, but 
for the moment that’s all we have 
to say about the closed Board Meet- 
ting, with regret that we are not 
able to report what was accom- 
plished. 


OBSERVATIONS 


The Convention seemed well at- 
tended, with NCA coming up with 
an official estimate of 18,000, as 
compared with recent year esti- 
mates of around that figure up to 
20,000. 50 years ago at the first 
meeting, our guess would be there 
were some 200 or 300 in attendance 
(our official report of that meeting 
is still on its way by slow boat 
express back from Chicago). Down 
in the Machinery Hall most folks 
seemed pretty well pleased with the 
customers they were seeing and or- 
ders booked, although some firms 
reported a light attendance from 
the East. Official CMSA records 
showed that registrations for the 
first few days totaled 6,425, with 
2,967 of these processors—an all- 
time record. This latter compares 
with 2,585 processors in Chicago 
in 1955, and 2,407 in 1953 in Chi- 
cago for the first two days. In At- 
lantic City in 1956 there were 2,145 
processors and in 1954, 2,290 for 
the first two days. 


Canners generally seemed on the 
happy side as the movement out- 


look continues to look improved. 
Seedsmen, for instance, reported 
few corn seed cancellations, as the 
sale of this product continues mov- 
ing at a rapid pace. No exciting 
market developments were uncov- 
ered at the Convention, but most 
canners, including corn and kraut, 
felt well satisfied with movement 
to date, the major exceptions being 
canned beets and frozen peas. 


SALUTE 


These comments would not be 
complete without a word of tribute 
to the National Canners Associa- 
tion on this happy Golden Anniver- 
sary occasion. It is difficult indeed 
to imagine what the status of the 
industry would be today had it not 
been for the NCA, for hers is in- 
deed a proud and glorious record. 
The present NCA formed in 1907, 
is a direct descendant of the “Na- 
tional Association of Packers of 
Pure Canned Foods” formed in 
1905 for the express purpose of ob- 
taining the passage of the Pure 
Food Law. This accomplished in 
1906, the new association was or- 
ganized in 1907, carrying over the 
secretary of the parent organiza- 
tion’s Executive Committee, Frank 
E. Gorrell. 


One of the first official acts of 
the new association was the pro- 
mulgation of a form of guarantee 
under the Federal Pure Food Law. 


look 


THE FUTURE 


The “pipes” and the girls, to put it mildly, created a stir in the 
lobbies and antirooms of the Conrad Hilton as they heralded the 
opening of the Golden Anniversary Convention, 
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The records also show that efforts 
were made to have duties revised 
on canned foods, and the Secretary 
of State was requested to include 
free passage of canned foods in all 
treaties of reciprocity. Another im- 
portant accomplishment that first 
year was the establishment of a 
practical plan of inter-insurance, 
known as the “‘Canners Exchange” 
and now successfully operated by 
the descendants of the man who 
worked out this plan, Mr. Lansing 
B. Warner. 


That first year the Association 
continued the efforts of earlier pio- 
neers to establish and encourage 
the development of state and re- 
gional associations, and that policy 
continues to this day. 


The collection of annual statis- 
tics was begun in 1908. A Bureau 
of Publicity was formed in 1909 to 
“contravert the slanderous attacks 
upon the fair name of canned 
foods.” An expenditure of a $25,- 
000 fund for advertising purposes 
was announced at the 1910 meet- 
ing, and a fund of $100,000 recom- 
mended with the National Asso- 
ciation to provide a guarantee 
covering the purity of the goods of 
each contributing member, to, be 
used on all labels under a forfeiture 
of $1,000 for improper use. It was 
also decided at the 1910 meeting to 
issue a yearly “Directory of Can- 
ners”’. 


In 1912 the Institute of Indus- 
trial Research at Washington was 
appointed to do research work for 
the Association. 


It’s interesting to note that at 
the 1913 convention history re- 
cords that the procedure of holding 
all canners’ meetings in the morn- 
ing and the machinery exhibit in 
the afternoons, was established. 
Also at this meeting the establish- 
ment of chemical and bacteriologi- 
cal laboratories by the Association 
was endorsed, and the decision was 
made to move the Association of- 
fices from Bel Air, Maryland to 
Washington, D. C. A committee 
was appointed to draft sanitary 


regulations covering all canneries. 7 


But this was not intended to he 
a year by year review of the ac- 
plishments of NCA. Some of the 
highlights of these first few yea’s 
are merely cited to give an idea of 
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the aims and purposes of the 
Founding Fathers of this body, so 
that the reader might have a better 
understanding that the present 
broad services of the Association 
are but an extenuation and perfec- 
tion of these basic principals. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


Following the oratory of Roger 
Deas and the many other compli- 
mentary remarks at the Conven- 
tion, it is difficult to say anything 
new about the achievements of 
NCA. The first and greatest ac- 
complishment of this worthy or- 
ganization, of course, was the con- 
ditioning of the industry to accept 
and abide by the provisions of the 
Pure Food Law. It is difficult, in- 
deed, at this late date, to envision 
the conditions that existed at the 
time of the passage of this Act. 
Suffice it to say that the majority 
of the industry was anything but 
in favor of the Law. These were 
the days of pwre rugged individual- 
ism. These were the days when the 
phrase “Caveat Emptor” (let the 
buyer beware) must have been 
coined. Frank Gorrell and the lead- 
ing canners of the day, with the 
heavy support of the trade press 
and Dr. Wiley’s small squad of in- 
spectors, patiently but persistently 
drove home the point that the in- 
dustry would prosper only through 
supplying to the consumer pure, 
wholesome, quality canned foods. 


But even as this drive was in 
progress, the NCA carried on a 
strong program of publicity to re- 
fute the common charge that can- 
ned foods were responsible for any- 
thing from the seven year itch to 
ptomaine poisoning. This early 
work led to the development of the 
Claims Division which operating in 
coordination with the Association’s 
legal council and the laboratories, 
has long constituted one of the 
Association’s most important serv- 
ices to members. 


The first trade association to 
establish its own research labora- 
tories, the NCA is in large measure 
responsible for constant improve- 
ment in canning techniques and 
procedure, to the end that improve- 
ment in quality within the industry 
has been continuous. 


Attacking the quality problem at 
the very source has been the Raw 
Products Division, which has co- 
ordinated the efforts of extension 
services throughout the country, 
worked hand in hand with seeds- 
men in the development of new and 
better strains, and with the equip- 
ment manufacturers in developing 
specialized farming equipment for 
canning crops. 


One of the prime reasons behind 
the founding of the Association 
was to have a national organization 
that could speak for the canning 


industry on matters of legislation. 
That important function has been 
extremely ably handled by compe- 
tent and interested counsel, with 
the assistance of legislative com- 
mittees and staff since the found- 
ing of the Association 50 years ago. 
While some members of the can- 
ning industry have not always 
agreed with the stand taken by the 
Association on national legislation, 
and this will always be so, the 
Association has a proud record of 
accomplishment in this area. Its 
record is so impartial in this field 
that legislators now automatically 
call on NCA for consultation before 
debating bills, affecting the indus- 
try directly. 


The Home Economics Division, 
now called the Consumer Service 
Division, has for many years, in 
cooperation with the Information 
Division and the Laboratories, 
spread the gospel of canned foods 
to doctors, nurses and nutrition- 
ists, to schools and colleges, food 
editors, and others who have a 
direct bearing on the thinking and 
habits of the consumer. 


The Division of Statistics has 
provided the factual data for all of 
the divisions. It has gained the 
confidence of member and non- 
member alike, as well as the dis- 
tributive trade. 


Truly the accomplishments of 
this great trade association are 
most unique and complete. To say 
that it merits the support of, every 
canner in the business is to make 


THE COMM 


TUC DISPLAY AT 1957 CHICAGO CONVENTION—The United 
Company exhibited the latest in advanced-design corn processing 
machinery. In one section were shown the newest TUC Cutter, 
for packing top quality whole kernel and Cremogenized cream 
corns and for obtaining consistently higher recoveries, and the 
'UC Cremaker, for preparing the cream character for washed- 
kernel cream style corns. The versatile TUC Rod Shaker, for 
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and corn packers. 


Tux COME 


re IMPORTANCE O 

RALIZATION } 
CUTTING: 


cleaning, rinsing, screening and dewatering many fruit and vege- . 
table products, the widely-used TUC Can Shaker, the TUC corn 
cleaning line, and the faster, corn-saving TUC Husker were dis- 
played in a second area. As usual, the 22nd National Corn Cutting 
Bee, largest ever at Chicago, drew big crowds of buyers, brokers 
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the under statement of the year. 
The guarantee of the future is ex- 
emplified in the slogan adopted for 
its Golden Anniversary—‘‘Look to 
the Future.” 


PIONEERS 


The Association has been most 
fortunate in the men who have 
served it so faithfully. From the 
beginning these have been the abl- 
est men in the industry and be- 
cause of this, many of the most suc- 
cessful. Also because of this, from 
the beginning there have been a 
number of rank and file canners 
who can benefit most by Associa- 
tion membership, who have been 
skeptical and doubtful, if not actu- 
ally distrustful of motives. For- 
tunately, at this time, these are at 
a minimum due to the record of 
accomplishment which is recorded 
for all to see. 


In this Fiftieth Anniversary Re- 
port it may be well to pause a -o- 
ment in prayerful memory of those 
early pioneers of the first Associa- 
tion in the ’90’s, who planted the 
seed of national organization; T. 
L. Bunting, L. G. Seager, R. Tynes 
Smith, E. 8. Judge, O. L. Deming, 
and Ralph Polk; Also in memory 
of the organizers of the N.C.A. 
predecessor association formed in 
1905, many of whom were active in 
the first Organization: Willard G. 
Rouse (Md.), (discoverer of Frank 
Gorrell) ; Frank Gorrell, George T. 
Bailey (N.Y.), Ralph Polk (Ind.), 
Frank Van Camp (Ind.), J. P. Ol- 
ney (N.Y.), C. S. Crary (IIl.), F. 
T. Stare (Wis.), S. F. Sherman 
(N.Y.), T. M. Towle (N.J.), L. A. 
Sears (Ohio), W. R. Roach 
(Mich.), Hugh S. Orem (Md.), B. 
F. Fernald (Me.), E. Greenebaum 
(Del.), C. C. Griffin (Iowa), R. I. 
Bentley (Calif.), Grafton Johnson 
(Ind.), S. F. Haserot (Ohio), J. S. 
Tomlinson (Me.), W. C. Pressing 
(Ohio), John S. Hughes (Minn.), 
J. W. Hill (Iowa) and W. E. Robin- 
son (Md.). 


Most of these latter were also ex- 
tremely active in the early days of 
the present association. Added to 
these would be W. C. Leitsch, G. N. 


Numsen, Henry Burden, Frank 
Gerber, Walter J. Sears, H. P. 
Strasbaugh, James Moore, James 
A. Anderson, Royal F. Clark, Ed- 
ward F. Trego, Elmer E. Chase, 
Harry L. Cannon, B. C. Nott, C. E. 
Hume, all early presidents now de- 
ceased. Later presidents who have 
passed on to their eternal reward 
are: Howard A. Orr, Carl Kuner 


CARLOS CAMPBELL, Exec. Sec.-Treas. 


National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Mayer, Carol E. Lindsay and E. E. 
Willkie. 


The Association is fortunate in 
that it has been able to retain the 
services of many of its illustrious 
past presidents who continue to 
help guide the course of the Asso- 
ciation into the future: Richard 
Dickinson (retired) (1916), E. B. 
Cosgrove (1929), F. A. Harding 
(1931), M. C. Hutchinson (1932- 
33), E. S. Thorne (retired) 
(1934), Ralph O. Dulany (1937), 
Walter L. Graefe (1939), H. F. 
Krimendahl (1940), Robert C. 
Paulus (1941), G. Sherwin Haxton 
(1944), Fred A. Stare, (retired) 
(1945-46), Emil Rutz (1947), 
Howard T. Cumming (1948), John 
F. McGovern (1949), Henry P. 
Taylor (1950), Herbert J. Barnes 
(1951), Fred Heinz (1952), Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr. (1953), George 
B. Morrill, Jr. (1955), William U. 


Hudson (1956), and its present 
popular and capable officers, Ed 
Brown and Ed Burns—each and 


every one a man of ability and — 


dedication to the Association. Im- 
mediately the names of many other 
association stalwarts, who have not 
served as president, come to mind 
but such a listing would take a 
special volume in itself, and so we, 
therefore, refrain from mentioning 
just a few. 


STAFF 


That the Association has been 
extremely fortunate in its choice 
of secretaries — Frank E. Gorrell 
and Carlos A. Campbell—is well 
known to all. In those early. days 


of turmoil Frank Gorrell proved . 


himself an organizational genius, 
a diplomat of the highest caliber. 
For nearly 40 years he guided the 


affairs of the Association with un- | 


evrint good judgment, untiring ap- 
plication and dedication. 
Campbell in the past 11 years has 
proved himself a capable successor. 
Like Mr. Gorrell was, he is patient 
and conservative, but fully equipped 


with all of the facts when recom- ~ 


mending action. Affectionately re- 
ferred to by the staff as “Papa” 


(behind his back), he handles the , 
complex affairs of this large asso- ' 


ciation with a gentle but firm hand. 
The result is an eager, enthusiastic, 
hardworking staff. 


The writer could go on and on 
and speak of the accomplishments 
of its able research directors, Bit- 
ting, Bigelow, Cameron, Clark, 
Estes, Greenleaf, and Somers. Of 
the contributions of its legal coun- 


Carlos 


cil, Covington and Austern. Of the , 


excellent work of such men as 
Howard Smith, Woodbury, 
logg, Heiney, Budd, Katherine 
Smith, Stier, Ula Vickers, Ma- 
honey, and many others. We could 
mention the contributions of the 
can companies, and the machinery 
and supply people, one by one, but 
it’s the sum total of all of these ef- 
forts and people, past and present, 
who are responsible for the im- 
mense contribution of the National 
Canners Association to its mem- 
bers ... to the industry in general 
. .. and above all to the people of 
America. 
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Your success depends 
onherapproval 2)... 


...and so does ours 


This is the point where repeat sales are made! Will the 
quality inside the can build friendship for your label, confidence in 
your brand name? It will if your product is packed under the 
exacting requirements of Schuckl’s rigid quality control. We 
make sure the product in every can we pack is top quality — 
without exception. Schuckl plants are strategically located 
in the heart of the rich Santa Clara and San Joaquin Valleys. 
They are manned by experienced, highly-skilled canning personnel. 
Schuckl gives you a product worthy of your name every time. 


Packers of: Cherries + Apricots + Cling Peaches - Elberta Peaches + Pears + Fruit 
Cocktail + Fruits for Salad + Spinach - Asparagus + Tomatoes and Tomato Products 
Rancho Soups « Aunt Penny’s White Sauce 
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Opening General Session 
10 A. M. Saturday, February 16 


ANNUAL MEETING 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


‘““As we celebrate our Golden Anniver- 
sary there are golden opportunities 
ahead,” summed up Mr. Hudson of Oak- 
land, California, who is Vice-President in 
Charge of Production of the Gerber Prod- 
ucts Company. Mr. Hudson addressed a 
capacity audience, gathered in the large 
Williford Room of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel for this historical occasion. 


“The past 50 years has seen this indus- 
try develop from one of crude black iron 
equipment and stove bolts, with large 
masses of unskilled labor to one of pre- 
cision machines and stainless steel and 
the need for highly skilled and technically 
trained people,” Mr. Hudson stated. “This 
evolution will continue at an accelerated 
pace and the rewards will go to those 
who do the best job in skillful planning 
and scheduling, better industrial rela- 
tions and training, better organization, 
and the full use of the results of research 
in both the scientific and merchandising 
field,” he continued. 


“As we enter into the second half cen- 
tury of our association’s existence,” Mr. 
Hudson said, “it seems evident that we 
face even greater problems that can best 
be solved by a strong and aggressive 
association.” 


He pointed to several active and effec- 
tive special committees designed to ac- 
complish this end: 


1. The 1957 Convention Program Com- 
mittee with Vice President Ed Brown as 
Chairman, to recommend the format for 
this Convention. Their recommendations 
were approved by the Board of Directors 
in their May meeting and I trust you will 
find that this Convention will more 
closely meet your needs and desires. 


2. The Convention Arrangements Com- 
mittee with Bernal Richmond as Chair- 
man, to work on the 1958 Convention 
particularly as to its relations with 
brokers. The problem has been knotty 
but specific recommendations were made 
to the Board at their meeting yesterday. 


3. The Reappraisal Committee with 
Lou Ratzesberger as Chairman, whose 
problem was to sound out the membership 
across the country and see whether the 
functions the N.C.A. have been perform- 
ing are meeting the needs and wishes of 
the membership both as to work itself 


10 


and the proportion of time and money 
spent on each particular function. This 
has taken considerable time of the com- 
mittee members and they were able to 
accumulate a rather substantial amount 
of data. A preliminary report was made 
to the Budget Committee on December 5 
so that that committee could work on the 
1957 budget with that knowledge. They 
also made another progress report to the 
Board yesterday, and plan to submit a 
final report to the Board in May. 


4. A little over a year ago the Scientific 
Research Committee discovered that they 
had been doing an inadequate job of keep- 
ing the Finance Committee and the Board 
properly informed as to the work being 
done in the Laboratories. They made a 
carefully prepared presentation to the 
Finance Committee in December, 1955, 
and since that time have been more con- 
scious of the importance of better com- 
munications with the Finance Committee, 
the Board and particularly with the mem- 
bership. Laboratory findings are of no 
value until they are utilized by the canner 
members. As a result of this thinking 
you all received the January issue of a 
new monthly bulletin “Research Infor- 
mation.” 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Following Mr. Hudson, Milton E. 
Brooding, Chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations, presented the following 
slate of officers and directors which was 
unanimously approved by the member- 
ship: 


President: A. Edward Brown, vice 
president of Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Vice President: Edward E. Burns, 
president of Alton Canning Co., Inc., 
Alton, N. Y. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer: Carlos 
Campbell of Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORS ELECTED FOR A 
THREE-YEAR TERM: W. F. Allewelt, 
Jr., Turlock Cooperative Growers, 
Modesto, Calif.; Aubin R. Barthold, 
Alaska Packers Assn., Seattle, Wash.; 
John L. Baxter, Jr., Snow Flake Canning 
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National Canners Association 


Co., Brunswick, Me.; Ben F. Counter, 
Fort Lupton Canning Co., Fort Lupton, — 
Colo.; W. T. Creamer, New Vienna Pack- — 
ing Co., Wilmington, Ohio; Leo Gleason, | 
G & M Food Products, Des Moines, Iowa; 
James Glover, National Cranberry Assn. 
Hanson, Mass.; Robert Hutchinson, | 
Michigan Fruit Canners, Inc., Fennville, 
Mich.; Frank A. Jugler, South Ogden 
Products Co., Ogden, Utah; M. E.* 
Knouse, Knouse Foods Cooperative, Inc., 
Peach Glen, Pa.; Robert S. McCracken, 
Treesweet Products Co., Santa Ana, 
Calif.; Thomas D. McGinness, Virginia 
Seafoods, Inc., Irvington, Va.; W. Allen 
Markham, Markham Bros. & Co., Okee- 
chobee, Fla.; Parker Mitchell, Jr., F. 0. 
Mitchell & Bro., Perryman, Md.; Ivan ™ 
Moorhouse, Olympia Canning (Co. 
Olympia, Wash.; Arthur H. Noble, Ray 
Bros. & Noble Canning Co., Inc., Hobbs, 
Ind.; Robert L. Peterson, Big Horn Can- 
ning Co., Cowley, Wyo.; Montgomery . 
Phister, Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 
Terminal Island, Calif.; E. E. Richards, 
H. J. Heinz Co., Bowling Green, Ohio; » 
M. F. Smith, San Juan Islands Cannery, 
LaConner, Wash.; G. S. Suppiger, Jr. 


Brooks Foods, Inc., Collinsville, Ill.; Gor- 
don Verhulst, Calumet-Dutch Packing 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis.; Norman L. Wag- 
goner, Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wolcott, — 
N. Y.; Newlin B. Watson, R. S. Watson ; 
& Son, Greenwich, N. J.; E. B. Wood- 
worth, Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


DIRECTORS WHOSE TERMS HELD ‘ 


OVER: Frederic H. Bird, Medomak Cat © 
ning Co., Rockland, Me.; Roger E. Brick- i 
man, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, Ill; — 
Charles E. Bridges, Libby, MeNeill & © 
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Libby, Chicago, Ill.; Milton E. Brooding, 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif.; C. C. Cadagan, Maui Pineapple 
Co., Ltd., Maui, T. H.; C. H. Carlson, 
Burnette Farms Packing Co., Hartford, 
Mich.; Shell R. Clevenger, Bush Bros. & 
Co., Dandridge, Tenn.; Carlton Clifton, 
Carlton Clifton & Sons, Milford, Del.; 
A. E. Coddington, Jr., Coddington Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Mt. Comfort, Ind.; Robert 
C. Cosgrove, Green Giant Co., LeSueur, 
Minn.; George Davidson, Foster Can- 
ning, Inc., Napoleon, Ohio; Ralph Day, 
Marshall Division of Consolidated Food 
Processors, Inc., Hampton, Iowa; Samuel 
E. W. Friel, S. E. W. Friel, Queenstown, 
Md.; Guy Graham, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, Seattle, Wash.; Henry W. Hartle, 
Owatonna Canning Co., Owatonna, 
Minn.; Henry McK. Haserot, Hawaiian 
Canneries Co. Ltd., Kapaa, Kauai, T. H.; 
Richard R. Hipke, A. T. Hipke & Sons, 
Inc., New Holstein, Wis.; Wesley Jense, 
Pleasant Grove Canning Co., Pleasant 
Grove, Utah; William J. Kiefer, John W. 
Taylor Packing Co., Hallwood, Va.; 
Horace Larkin, Rochelle Asparagus Co., 
Rochelle, Ill.; Max Lehmann, Northwest 
Packing Co., Inc., Portland, Ore.; T. N. 
Lyons, Morgan Packing Co., Inc., Austin, 
Ind.; Dougald MacDonald, Burnham & 
Morrill Co., Portland, Me.; D. E. Marti- 
nelli, Lake County Cannery, Inc., Upper 
Lake, Calif.; Walter W. Maule, Mush- 
room Cooperative Canning Co., Kennett 
Square, Pa.; Arthur Mendonca, F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Norman W. Merrill, Blue Lake Packers, 
Inc.; Salem, Ore.; Francis J. Miller, 
Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
Albanus Phillips, Jr., Phillips Packing 
Co., Cambridge, Md.; C. M. Pike, Trident 
Packing Corp., Lubec, Me.; Thomas 
Richards, Jr., Bercut-Richards Packing 
Co., Ine., Sacramento, Calif.; Alfred 
Rieck, Tripoli Canning Co., Tripoli, Iowa; 
Daniel Rosenbaum, Sugar Rose Canning 
Co., Tampa, Fla.; C. L. Rumberger, H. J. 


Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. W. Sterr, — 


Loyal Canning Co., Loyal, Wis.; T. E. 
Stinson, Alamo Products Co., Alamo, 
Texas; Ryland Thomas, Griffin Manufac- 
turing Co., Muskogee, Okla.; William 
Varney, Varney Canning, Inc., Roy, 
Utah; Harlow Waggoner, Santa Clara 
Packing Co., San Jose, Calif.; Alan 
Warehime, Hanover Canning Co., Han- 
over, Pa.; J. Edward White, White Pack- 
ing Co., Vienna, Ga.; Elmer Williams, 
DeJean Packing Co., Braithwaite, La.; 
Walter W. Wilson, Silver Creek Preserv- 
ing Corp., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

DIRECTOR ELECTED TO SERVE 
A TWO YEAR TERM: Robert W. Earle, 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
alif, 


RESOLUTIONS 


Past President Louis Ratzesberger 
then presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. The report which was 
unanimously adopted by the membership, 
took special note on this historic occasion 
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EDWARD E. BURNS, Vice President 
National Canners Association 


of the contributions of canning crop 
growers to the development of the indus- 
try. “Together canners and growers have 
surmounted the vagaries and misfortunes 
of nature and have come to understand 
that restraint upon the fundamental 
freedoms of either would inevitably op- 
erate to the detriment of all.” 


FEDERAL MARKETING ORDERS 

A companion Resolution reaffirmed in- 
dustry-wide opposition to Federal Mar- 
keting Orders. This Resolution stated 
that “Compulsory marketing orders con- 
trolling production and distribution of 
fruits and vegetables for canning are 
contrary to the American tradition of 
free enterprise and competitive incentive. 
The canning industry’s experience in re- 
solving production and marketing prob- 
lems, coupled with new processing tech- 
niques, has led to impressive gains which 
have benefitted both grower and con- 
sumer. The development of canning in 
many areas would have been seriously 
curtailed, and the continued growth of 
the industry thwarted, had canners been 
regimented by governmental restriction 
and limitation in the marketing and pro- 
duction of canning crops. Experience has 
repeatedly demonstrated that these com- 
plex problems can best be resolved by the 
free and unhampered actions of canners 
and growers. This Association unalter- 
ably opposes any extension to canning 
crops of compulsory government controls 
operating through involuntary marketing 
orders.” 

Other resolutions acknowledged with 
appreciation the contributions of out- 
going President William U. Hudson, the 
National Canners Association Staff, 
Counsel H. Thomas Austern, “who has 


served this industry so effectively and so 
loyally for a quarter of a century,” the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, guest speakers, allied trades, and 
the press. Still others recalled with sor- 
row the passing of Past President Ed- 
ward E. Willkie, also Clarence R. Barn- 
hart, William M. Campbell, Dr. Ray W. 
Clough, Frank H. Van Eenwyk, Frank 
A. Estes, Roy Irons, F. Henry Kiser, Wil- 
liam A. Miskimen, and Happer Payne. 


STAFF 

The Resolution expressing appreciation 
to Carlos Campbell and his staff “for 
their ceaseless and devoted efforts during 
the past year”, also recorded “gratitude 
and a special tribute to the following who 
have served it long and well in the past: 
C. C. Williams, 38 years; Agnes C. Ritter, 
33 years; John Yesair, 28 years; Carlos 
A. Greenleaf, 27 years; Robert B. Heiney, 
26 years; Frederick van Horsten-Krause, 
23 years; Frank C. Lamb, 22 years; 
Kathryn Monroe, 22 years; Ula Vickers, 
22 years; Forrest F. Heaton, 21 years; 
James M. Reed, 20 years; Evelyn van 
Horsten-Krause, 20 years; James Ross, 
18 years; Katherine R. Smith, 18 years; 
Betty A. Dulin, 16 years; Reginald F. 
Alexander, 16 years; Norman A. Olsen, 
15 years; Lois B. Scoffern, 15 years; 
C. Wallace Bohrer, 15 years; Nelson H. 
Budd, 15 years; Inez B. Severe, 15 years. 
Retired: E. D. Clark, Anna F. Galliher, 
Esther Jenkins, Edgar C. Kellogg, Henry 
M. Loomis, Howard R. Smith, Helen N. 
Tate, Martha Thackeray, and Charles G. 
Woodbury. 


CMSA 


The resolution felicitating the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association read: 
“In our inter-dependent economy, no part 
of American industry can function alone. 
Instead, each is vitally dependent upon 
what another supplies in essential ma- 
terials, machinery, technology and serv- 
ice. During its half-century of effort in 
the improvement of canned foods, and the 
advancement of the art of food preserva- 
tion, the National Canners Association 
and the canning industry owe an immea- 
surable debt to the members of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association 
who have so splendidly developed proc- 
essing machinery, improved containers 
and packaging, and enabled canners in 
every way better to achieve their purpose 
in the packing of safe and serviceable 
canned foods. Only through the coopera- 
tion of the machinery and supply indus- 
try, in the fusing of technical skills, and 
the integration of scientific research 
effort, have these twin Associations been 
enabled each to contribute more effec- 
tively to the growth of the industry. 
Upon the occasion of our common fiftieth 
birthday, the National Canners Associa- 
tion is both privileged and proud to felici- 
tate the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association in the confident conviction 
that together we shall continue to per-. 
form an effective service in bringing the 
harvest of the fields and catch of the seas 
to the American consumer.” 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY— 
LEGACY AND CHALLENGE 


J. Roger Deas, New York City, well 
known trade orator with the American 
Company, sounded the keynote for the 
observance of the Association’s birthday. 
In a scholarly review of the accomplish- 
ments in science and economy of the can- 
ning industry, Mr. Deas complimented 
the canners for having “freed the farmer 
and fisherman from dependence on the 
tenuous fresh food market, the trans- 
porter and merchandiser from the haz- 
ards of spoilage and waste, the armed 
forces from foraging and Civil Defense 
officials from worry that our food stocks 
be contaminated by radiation. Of great- 
est significance, he said, “you have made 
mothers, housewives and career girls, 
citizens first class, emancipating them 
from their perennial enslavement to the 
kitchen.” 


Mr. Deas selected Joseph of the Book 
of Genesis as the Patron Saint of the 
Industry. It was Joseph who interpreted 
the dream of the ancient Egyptian 
Pharaoh and who prevented famine by 
recommending that warehouses be built 
to store the surplus of the seven good 
years against the seven lean years. “He 
can well be NCA’s Patron Saint for we 
are the fashioners and fillers of perfect 
and mobile warehouses storing God’s 
blessings at the peak of their perfection, 
preserving them against the vagaries of 
time and distance and season, dispensing 
their largess at the moment of require- 
ment.” 


He said that America’s secret weapon 
is revealed in the processing industry to- 
day—“The absence of hunger. We have 
made ours the one nation, the one people 
to be free of hunger’s scourge.” He 
called attention to the fact that the 
American Medical Association and the 
life insurance actuaries say that it is not 


J. ROGER DEAS 
American Can Company 
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the miracle drugs nor the vitamin pills 
that are responsible for a life-expectancy 
of 70 years, “But rather a sustained diet 
from the moment of birth.” 

Speaking of the contributions of the 
industry to the economic stature of the 
country, the silver-tongued orator used 
the golden State of California as an ex- 
ample of the wealth of this contribution 
“Agricultural income in 1956—40 percent 
of which was the result of processing— 
topped $2% billion,” he noted, “whereas 
the cash value of all the gold produced 
from the State since its discovery by John 
Marshall in 1848, totaled only $214 bil- 
lion. $2% billion in one year contrasted 
to but $214 billion in more than a century. 


OPERATION AMERICA 


The Honorable Howard Pyle, Deputy 
Assistant to the President of the United 
States, closed the Opening Session with a 
message from the White House. Tracing 
the development of “Operation America” 
from the very discovery of this land, and 
the development of. the Constitution in 
1787, Mr. Pyle said that President Eisen. 
hower’s attitude toward the Congress is 
Constitutional in every respect. Further 
he appealed to his audience as citizens to 
exert every effort to keep our economy 
sound and to develop an increased inter- 
est in the understanding of the impor- 
tance of Congress as a body in our system 
of government. “Is it possible,” he said, 
“that somewhere along the line the 
American public has lost the identifica- 
tion of our Congressmen with national 
policy? If so there is a job to be done 
among us—a vital job if ‘Operation 
America’ is to proceed as planned.” 

In discussing the President’s budget 
message to Congress, Mr. Pyle said that 
“The challenge to our economy is the 
greatest in our peace time history.” He 
remarked that it is a most encouraging 
sign that our people are doing more sober 
minded thinking on this subject than ever 
before. At the same time, he warned, 
“none of us should forget the position in 
which official Washington now finds itself 
—irresponsible across the board slashes 
must not be allowed to so cripple stra- 
tegic services for a growing nation as to 


HON. HOWARD PYLE, Deputy Assistant to 
President Eisenhower and former Governor of 
Arizona, was keynote speaker at the Opening 
General Session. 


err dangerously on the side of seriously 
hurtful omissions.” 

On the question of what to do about it 
—avoiding the destruction of our econ- 
omy and at the same time continuing 
progress—Mr. Pyle said “I do not agree 
with those who are inclined to say ‘It 
won’t work’, when the President urged 
the nation’s leaders in business and labor 
to voluntarily exercise the precautions 
that the inflationary tendencies of these 
times so plainly recommend. 


“Tf such be true and we must resort to 
the force of government controls, then 


this is not ‘Operation America’.” 


“If this be true, then we as a people 
have no reason to expect President Eisen- 
hower, John Foster Dulles, and others 
like them to succeed in maintaining the 
peace in the midst of all the conflicts that 
are so stridently a part of the interna- 
tional situations that surround us today.” 


“Certainly our domestic problems, as 
numerous as they are, are no more diffi- 
cult than the tangle of turmoil in which 
our top leaders have thus far so suc- 
cessfully avoided a truly cataclysmic 
clash of arms. We expect them to con- 
tinue to succeed. They must! They can- 
not fail!” 


Second General Session 
10 A. M. Sunday, February 17 


RESEARCH and PRODUCTION 


Presiding: 


The research character of the canning 
industry was dramatized in the second 
General Session held Sunday morning at 
10:00 o’clock. “Research was a primary 
policy at the founding of N.C.A., the first 


Wm. U. Hudson, President, National Canners Association 


trade association to establish a research 
laboratory,” said President Hudson, in 
opening the session. 

Under the chairmanship of John T. 
Knowles, Chicago, vice president of 
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To help sell the foods you package in Canco containers... 


NBC NEWS during 1957 


sponsors 


CANNING TRADE 


— broadening the famous “‘oval’’ campaign to consumers! 


This year, news-conscious America is seeing Canco’s oval trade-mark on 
television—and learning why it symbolizes packaging leadership . . . 
how it helps everyone to “live better, more conveniently, for less money.” 


To tell its message, Canco has chosen NBC NEWS on TV, featuring 
Chet Huntley and David Brinkley. It is TV’s highest-rated news show, 
carried by 89 stations with a potential audience of 35 million TV homes! 


To get the full benefit of this powerful and dramatic campaign, make 
certain your containers carry the Canco oval—the trade-mark recog- 
nized by more and more consumers as their guide to quality containers. 


‘Tune in the next Canco NBC-TV NEWS Show—March 11, and alternate 
Mondays thereafter. See your local newspaper for time and channel. 


AM ERICAN CAN COMPANY New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, and head of the 
Scientific Research Committee of the 
N.C.A., the array of scientists who ad- 
dressed the canners at this session was 
headed by Dr. W. R. G. Baker, Syracuse, 
N. Y., vice president of General Electric 
Company and a celebrated pioneer in the 
field of electronics, who spoke on “The 
Impact of Automation on Industry” and 
included Dr. Roy C. Newton, Chicago, 
vice president in charge of research of 
Swift & Company, and a prominent food 
research specialist whose subject was 
“Food in Civil Defense’; Homer J. Mc- 
Connell of the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., describ- 
ing FDA’s Civil Defense schools; and 
Walter Cairns and Warren Berg of the 
well-known research team of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., who dealt 
with the techniques of problem solving. 


THE IMPACT OF AUTOMATION 


Dr. Baker cited some outstanding ex- 
amples of automation (continuous auto- 
matic production) that occur in the can- 
ning industry, where automation has 
been practiced for parts of the canning 
operation for a number of years. He 
listed machinery that counts cherries for 
canning, one that sorts lemons into five 
degrees of color, fruit juice processing, 
assembling, inspection, testing and pack- 
aging, x-ray monitoring of can-filling to 
achieve uniformity. 

“The need for automation is accentu- 
ated,” Dr. Baker said, by the necessity of 
planning our economy to meet population 
growth. “We will need to produce about 
40 percent more goods and services in the 
next 10 years, but we must do this with 
an increase in the total work force of only 
about 14 percent, because the greatest 
population growth will be in the groups 
that are too old or too young to work,” 
Dr. Baker stated. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


Dr. Newton and Mr. McConnell brought 
civil defense matters to the attention of 
the audience, presenting recommenda- 
tions of precautions they should take to 
guard plants and facilities against the 
potential threat of sabotage, biological 
and chemical warfare and radioactivity. 
Dr. Newton is Chairman of the Civil De- 
fense Foods Advisory Committee of the 
National Research Council and Mr. Mc- 
Connell heads up the programs of civil 
defense training for the canning indus- 
try. He announced the schedules for sev- 
eral schools now being organized for this 
purpose. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


Messrs. Berg and Cairns brought to the 
canners a demonstration of how tech- 
niques used in research methods to pin- 
point problems as a preliminary to solv- 
ing them can be applied to not only 
technology but to all business operations. 
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“One big difference between industry 
then and now”, said Mr. Berg, “is that 
today industry more often recognizes its 
preblems as opportunities; and their 
solution catalysts in the profit and 
growth process. 


“The function of a businessman, also, 
is to solve problems. The last decade has 
seen remarkable innovations in the appli- 
cation of scientific methodology to the 
solution of problems in sales, production 
and other areas considered to be manage- 
ment functions. Indeed, the successful 
businessman in the long run creates prob- 
lems, not just to complicate his life, but 
to gain the rewards that come from solv- 
ing them. A business without problems is 
decadent. A business with problems it 
cannot solve is in trouble. 

“The continuous recognition of prob- 
lems and their steady solution are the 
life-blood of a healthy business. Neither 
business organizations nor the men who 
run them realize their full potentialities 
without testing their abilities; they do 
not grow without the challenge of real 
problems.” 


With Mr. Cairns taking the part of a 
cab driver, who had solved his problem, 


DR. W. R. G. BAKER, Vice President 
General Electric Company 


the two exemplified the various steps 
necessary to solve any business problem 
—1l. Recognizing that a problem really 
exists; 2. Know the real problem and 
evaluate it; 3. Finding the solution; and 
4. Exploiting the solution. 


Third General Session 
10 A. M. Monday, February 18 


RAW PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Presiding: Wm. U. Hudson, President, National Canners Association 


The Third General Session was held at 
10 o’clock on Monday morning to discuss 
the progress of raw product research. 
With President Hudson presiding and 
P. K. Shoemaker of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, Chairman of NCA’s Raw Products 
Committee in charge, the Honorable Earl 
L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Fred W. Hatch, President of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation were featured speakers. 


THE CANNER AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


Secretary Butz told his canner audi- 
ence that the canning industry had kept 
pace with the industrial and agricultural 
revolution. Briefly noting the rapid 
growth of the canning industry, and the 
parallel increased productivity of the 
farm, he said that the canning industry 
would continue to share in the expanding 
economy. 


Taking as his theme the Agricultural 
Revolution, Secretary Butz said: 


“The canning industry, of course, can 
look to continued sharing in the expand- 
ing market before us. Over the past 
decade and a half your industry increased 
its portion of the market for several 
products, despite the fact that it was 
faced with many new forms in which 
foods could be processed and merchan- 
dised. In recent years, for example, 
canned vegetables have accounted for 
about 37 percent of the total consumption 
of canned, frozen, and fresh vegetables. 
In the immediate prewar years the use 
of canned vegetables amounted to only 
34 percent of the total consumption of 
vegetables in all forms. Since the im- 
mediate prewar years, per capita con- 
sumption of canned vegetables as a group 
increased by nearly one-fourth. Canned 
fruit juices and canned fruits likewise 
are a more important part of our total 
consumption today than was true before 
the war.” 


CONSOLIDATIONS AND MERGERS 


Speaking of consolidations and me’g- 


ers, the Secretary remarked “Consolica- 
tions and mergers have, of course, taken 
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ONE OPERATOR 
ONE STROKE 
ONE CASE PACKED! 


HIGH SPEED 
PACKERS 


Save Time and 
i Speed Your Line 


Just place the case 
and a BURT fills it 
’ with a single stroke 


’ BURT BEATS FLEETING TIME! 


BURT MACHINE COMPANY 
401 E. Oliver Street 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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ABSOLUTE MINIMUM 


REDUCE LABOR CosT 
____ AS MUCH AS 60% 


with Robins NEW 


Electronic 
MUSHROOM TRIMMER 


Buttons are 
unbruised . . . less 
waste... more 


eye appeal 


Electronic control 
assures retention of ALL 


edible portion of stem 


Electronic control 
permits trimming at proper 
point to minimize waste 


Robins | 


brings automa- 
tion to a phase 
of mushroom 
processing that - 

—when done by hand—is one of the most costly 
phases. Electronic control is the secret! One opera- 
tor does the work of three . . . feeding, at rate of 
80-90 mushrooms per minute is only labor required. 
Human “failings” are eliminated—‘“‘failings’’ which 
cause production slow-downs and excessive waste. 
This equipment will pay for itself in only 
90-120 days of operation. 

Descriptive literature is available. See your Robins 


representative or contact Robins direct for prices and 
delivery information. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


place in the canning industry as in other 
segments of business. Census reports 
show that the number of canning firms 
declined from 2,265 in 1947 to 1,758 in 
1954. Of those firms reporting in 1954, 
over 40 percent employed less than 20 
persons. Over the next several years a 
number of additional firms will be faced 
with adjustments in order to keep pace 
with efficiency, acquire operating capital, 
or have sufficiently diversified or large 
enough supplies to meet customer re- 
quirements. Further consolidations both 
at the processing and distributing levels 
may intensify competition among packer 
and distributor brands. In some instances 
those marketi.g under packer brands may 
experience difficulty. On the other hand, 
a number of consolidations at the retail 
level appear to involve firms small to 
intermediate in size. In some of these 
situations the drawing power and estab- 
lished reputation of packer brands may 
be regarded as having particular value 
by retail management.” 


COMPETITION 


And on the subject of competition, Mr. 
Butz made these observations: “The can- 
ning industry must be alert to changes 
in competition for the housewife’s food 
dollar. These will continue to arise from 
foods in fresh and frozen forms and in 
the services incorporated with these foods 
to simplify preparation for the table. 
Perhaps technology will devise still other 
methods of processing which will meet 
with acceptance from some of the buy- 
ing public. But whatever changes may 
be needed, they all will occur in a market 
which seems destined to expand rather 
steadily and by a substantial amount over 
future years. The rewards for efficient 
management likewise will increase ac- 
cordingly. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


“In our dynamic and growing economy, 
adjustments are inevitable. Leadership is 
constantly challenged to guide these ad- 
justments along constructive and bene- 
ficial pathways. In the canning industry 
you have had to introduce many changes 
to keep abreast with the demands of 
rapidly changing times. From the indus- 
try’s present position you can look to the 
future fully confident and amply pre- 
pared to meet the changes that will con- 
tinue to occur in the dynamics of the 
American market place.” 


HANDOUTS AND MARKETING 
QUOTAS 

And finally, the Secretary’s remarks 
on the subject of government handouts 
and competitive economy, it is to be 
hored, will prove indicative of the policies 
to be followed with respect to canning 
crops: “Finally, let me congratulate your 
entire industry on the fine job done of 
merchandising your products in this vast 
and growing American market. You have 
elected to do the job yourselves. As a con- 
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EARL L. BUTZ 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


secuence, you have remained free from 
burdensome production controls and 
strangling marketing quotas. You have 
been free to grow along with the expand- 
ing American market. 


“No government price support, no gov- 
ernment warehouse can ever be an effec- 
tive substitute for this. Any industry 
that wants to participate profitably in 
the growing American market of the 
decade ahead must move aggressively and 
imaginatively under its own steam. If it 
tries to get there any othe vay, it will 
be outsmarted in the race by its competi- 
tor who is using his vision, his ambition, 
and his initiative.” 


PATTERN FOR SURVIVAL 


Taking as his subject, “Research—Our 
Pattern for Survival and Future Expan- 
sion”, Mr. Hatch said that “The chemi- 
calization of agriculture is now in full 
swing and we think it is just as revolu- 
tionary as the mechanization of agricul- 
ture has been. Like mechanization, chemi- 
calization greatly increases human effi- 
ciency and the potential release of man- 
power and draw-bar power is strikingly 
high.” 


Citing some examples of the kind of 
work being done by agricultural chemi- 
cals today, Mr. Hatch said “We can get 
better control (of the codling moth) with 
a pint of parathion than we ever got with 
50 pounds of lead arsenic. There will be 
no poisonous residue on the fruit after a 
few days and none on the ground.” 

The Association Executive called atten- 
tion to the large sums of money being 


spent on research by the chemical indus- 
try and by government. He paid tribute 
to the agricultural departments of the 
land grant colleges and extension serv- 
ices, both of which have been of vital 
importance to both the food processing 
and chemical industries. The need—I 
might be more specific and say, the neces- 
sity for cooperative research and develop- 
ment between federal and state agencies, 
our industries and the farmer have cer- 
tainly been accentuated by present day 
requirements applicable to the registra- 
tion for sale of pesticides.” Mr. Hatch 
then went on to review the requirements 
of the Miller Amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act, which controls this registra- 
tion and sale. He said that it is conserva- 
tively estimated “that it now costs from 
$750,000 to $1,750,000 to bring a new 
pesticidal chemical from the research test 
tube to a rezistered commercial product, 
From four to six years are required from 
the original synthesis of the compound to 
initial commercial utilization.” 


RESIDUE PROBLEM 


Speaking of the residue problem, Mr, 
Hatch said, “This problem is not only 
affecting your present operations but as 
the Miller Amendment controls become 
fully implemented in the 1957 season, 
both you and your growers will be con- 
fronted with the necessity of adjusting 
pest control practices in a manner that 
insures compliance with the new regula- 
tions.” 


The obligation of making residue deter- 
minations, he said, “has taxed the analy- 
tical facilities of both industry and the 
land grant colleges to almost the break- 
point.” Costs have been staggering. It 
has been further complicated by the fact 
that only a limited number of our experi- 
ment stations are equipped with either 
personnel or facilities to undertake this 
work. 


THE CANNERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


Speaking of the canners’ responsibility, 
he said “You in your industry will always 
be confronted with the responsibility of 
maintaining controls on your consumer 
products. To do this, each of your com- 
panies (or possibly groups of them on a 
cooperative basis) will have to establish 
adequate laboratory facilities with the 
necessary technicians. 


“Your control laboratory staff, work- 
ing in cooperation with your fieldmen, 
and taking full advantage of the research 
and testing programs of the chemical 
industry and your state experiment sta- 
tions, should insure closer processor- 
grower relationships. You will probably 
find it advantageous to develop a policy 
of issuing definite specifications to your 
growers as to what pesticides should be 
used and what spray schedules should be 
followed. 


“Supervision of the pesticide practices 


of your growers, coupled with adequate — 


control facilities, should insure to your 
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HATEVER goes into a metal 
W can... from beer to beans 
. .. pears to pretzels . . . soaps to 
soups . . . it is best sold with Heekin 
Product Planned Cans. The end result 
of your efforts may be a perfectly 
produced product, an economically 
produced product . . . in the right 
size package to please prospective 
customers, BUT . . . your product must 
still sell right off the shelf. Buy appeal 
is eye appeal . . . especially the first 
sale. Get the advice of experts at 
Heekin . . . benefit from Heekin’s fifty- 
six years of packaging experience. 
You'll like Heekin Personal Service. 


iN Product Planned 
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industry a higher quality pack. There- 
fore, since your washing and cooking 
procedures minimize or eliminate all raw- 
product residues found in permissible 
quantities, a really significant sales ad- 
vantage should result for your products. 

“The revolution we have seen during 
the past decade in farming practices and 


the advances achieved in canning tech- 
nology and nutrition have resulted from 
cooperative research between your indus- 
try, the chemical industry and the federal 
and state agencies. This effort must be 
continued and expanded at all levels, 
utilizing every available facility to the 
fullest extent possible.” 


Closing General Session 
10 A. M. Tuesday, February 19 


MARKETING and SALES 


Presiding: Wm. U. Hudson, President National Canners Association 


The motion picture “The Three 
Squares” opened the Closing General Ses- 
sion and this was followed by installation 
of new officers. 

With newly elected President A. Ed- 
ward Brown as Chairman, two papers 
were delivered on the marketing and 
sales problems: 


TRADING STAMPS 


William Gillen of the well known ad- 
vertising firm of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, presented the results of 
a survey recently completed by that firm 
to determine the effectivness of trading 
stamps as a promotional tool. 


BBDO found that in a representative 
town 20 percent of the housewives did 
not save trading stamps or other 
premium credits, and that 80 percent do 
save. Of those not saving, 42 percent 
gave as their reason that stamps are not 
given at the store where they trade, 14 
percent consider them a nuisance, 13 
percent that too many were needed, 12 
percent thought that the cost of the 
stamps were passed on to the consumer. 
According to the survey younger women 
tend to be more active in saving trading 
stamps. 


In the Syracuse, New York, trading 
area, where the study was conducted, 84 
percent of those saving save S & H 
Green, 19 percent Triple S Blue, 18 per- 
cent Red (unspecified), 13 percent Na- 
tional Red, and small percentages saved 
other types. 

24 percent of those saving said they 
have switched patronage to other stores 
to get stamps, while 76 percent said they 
have not switched. 

Mr. Gillen refused to make any predic- 
tions based on the study. However, he 
quoted from the July 30 issue of “Ameri- 
can Druggist” magazine, which pointed 
out that in New York State in 1953, 24.4 
percent of the drug stores gave stamps, 
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while in 1956, 22.4 percent gave them, a 
drop of 2 percent. Nationally 12.8 per- 
cent of drug stores gave stamps in 1953 
and 17.2 percent in 1956, an increase of 
4.4 percent. 

In the food field, the July “Progressive 
Grocer” said that in January 1955 some 
19 percent of the country’s supermarkets 
offered stamps. A year later, in January 
1956, the percentage was 33 percent. To- 
day an estimated 40 percent of the mar- 
kets have adopted stamps either volun- 
tarily or to meet competition. 

The Super Market Institute’s recent 
report “The Industry Speaks’, said their 
member stores who gave stamps had 17 
percent gain in sales last year compared 
to an 11 percent gain by those members 
who are not stamp users. 


A Texas Super, after 37 weeks of issu- 
ing stamps, discontinued giving them, 
and after five weeks felt no difference. 
Another store operator says “We are 
going to sell the trading stamps and give 
the food away.” 


THE FOOD SPECTACULAR 


Mrs. Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, then outlined plans for a “Spec- 
tacular” food store promotion to be con- 
ducted in August and September by mem- 
bers of the Association and the “Satur- 
day Evening Post.” 

“The only descriptive terms which 
might fit the feature,” said Mrs. Kiefer, 
“were such as—fabulous—fantastic—or 
specatcular—so the decision was made to 
call it ‘Food Store Spectacular’. There 
are two themes, however, and the one for 
food manufacturers is ‘Miracle Meals,’ 
whereas the theme for nonfoods will be 
‘Miracle Marketing’.” 

“Retailers, as you know,” continued 
Mrs. Kiefer, “are hungry for ideas for 
display, merchandising and promotion. 
They tie in with products like the Round- 
up and Spring Garden Sale, they tie in 
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with industry activities like National 
Baby Week and National Cheese Month, 
and now here is one that all can rally 
behind to sell more food and grocery 
products to more people, and one in which 
the entire industry can participate and 
benefit from.” 


She said that early announcement had 
been mde to canners, manufacturers, 
processors, etc., and their agencies, so 
their participation could be included in 
their 1957 budgets. The “package” type 
participation includes the following: 
1. Advertising in the special “Spectacu- 
lar” section of “Saturday Evening Post”, 
September 14, 1957 issue; 2. Advertising 
in the August 1957 issue of “NARGUS 
Bulletin”, which will be the special “Spec- 
tacular” number; 3. Participation in the 
point-of-sale material in at least 100,000 
stores. 


PLUS VALUES 


“In addition, there are many plus 
values to participants,” Mrs. Kiefer ex- 
plained. “These include, among others, 
the following: 


1. Mention in NARGUS advertising in 
the Post—the feature copy which will 
open the special section—and this copy 
will be aimed to build prestige for the 
entire industry! 

2. Frequent announcements to the 
trade on all participating canners, manu- 
facturers, processors, and other suppliers, 
and their products to be featured in the 
Post and in the point-of-sale material. 


3. Mention of products and partici- 
pants in meetings all over the country. 
These will include meetings of retailers’ 
regular local get-togethers and state con- 
ventions, meetings of wholesalers, brok- 
ers, voluntary groups, cooperatives, and 
so on. 


4. Tie-in editorial material in more 
than 40 local and state association-owned 
magazines. 
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5. Advertising of the Post and 
NARGUS in many trade publications, 
such as that already used by Saturday 
Evening Post in Food Business and Food 
Field Reporter. 

6. Advertising in NARGUS Bulletin to 
alert retailers and maintain enthusiasm, 
support and participation. 

7. Newspaper supplements offered to 
all leading newspapers throughout the 
country for local tie-ins and for industry 
information—again a prestige builder. 

8. Mat services—featuring tie-in mats 
on “Miracle Meals” and “Miracle Market- 
ing” for retailers to use in their own 
advertising copy. 

9. Contests among associations — re- 
tailers—and suppliers—tied in with par- 
ticipation in the “Spectacular.” 

10. Special NARGUS convention tie-in 
with the “Spectacular” will include fea- 
tures in the business program, the ex- 
hibit, and the entertainment program. I 
am told there may be beauty contests to 
select “Miss Spectacular of 1957” from 
among the young ladies who will be in 
charge of exhibits at Navy Pier in 
Chicago. 

With respect to retailer participation 
Miss Kiefer said “First, we begin with 
the NARGUS membership of nearly 
70,000 owners who operate over 100,000 
establishments doing approximately $20 


billion in volume. They are bound to- 
gether in 418 local and state associations 
in 39 states. 

“These retailers, many of whom have 
already pledged complete store-wide par- 
ticipation, will get information and ma- 
terials from their associations, whole- 
salers, voluntary groups, cooperatives, 
wagon jobbers, brokers, manufacturers, 
canners, and just about everybody in the 
industry. 

“Retailers are most anxious to partici- 
pate. Especially are they pleased with 
the following: 

1. The advance announcements and 
planning which give them an opportunity 
to work it into their promotion schedules, 
always set up from 60 to 90 days ahead 
of time. 


2. The program has a complete cycle— 
namely, products, advertising, display, 
promotion, point-of-sale material, mer- 
chandising and complete industry-wide 
interest. 

3. They realize that with every branch 
of the industry participating, their 
wholesale suppliers, as well as their 
stores, will have ample of the products 
featured in the nationwide, industry-wide 
program so no customer need be disap- 
pointed, and no one in the food promo- 
tion, processing and distribution industry 
will be slighted.” 


FOOD EDITORS CONFERENCE 


Presiding: Katherine R. Smith, Director, Consumer Service Division, 
National Canners Association 


On Tuesday at noon NCA was host to 
nearly 100 women food editors. In the 
audience were representatives of news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television 
broadcasters who tell the public about 
foods and their preparation. 


With Katherine R. Smith, Director of 
the N.C.A. Consumer Service Division, as 
Chairman, the program, starting after 
the reception and luncheon, presented an 
array of experts in canning information 
and a wide variety of subject matter. 


ANNIVERSARY GREETING 


Carlos Campbell, Executive Secretary 
of N.C.A., told the ladies about the his- 
tory of the organization, and its leader- 
ship in research on convenience factors 
and quality products for the kitchen man- 
ager. Pointing out that of the $70 bil- 
lions spent annually for food, roughly $40 
billion is for preparation and distribu- 
tion, he said that “well over half of the 
Nation’s food bill is for service and this 
trend will continue.” Production and 
consumption of canned fruits and vege- 
tables, he stated, have been gaining 
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faster in the past 10 years than has fresh 
fruits and vegetables. “The greater econ- 
omies in processing and distribution of 
food through canning have been an im- 
portant factor,” he said. 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF 
NUTRITION 


To enjoy wide use, food must be liked, 
regardless of how rich it may be in 
nutrients, Dr. Conrad A. Elvehjem, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin nutritionist, told the 
food editors. The distasteful can be re- 
placed by the tasteful and yet provide the 
essential nutrients, he said. 


Dr. Elvehjem also cautioned food 
manufacturers against becoming too 
boastful in their competitive claims of 
nutritive value. He complimented the 
canning industry for its pioneering in 
nutrition studies. “Today many other in- 
dustries are making similar careful sur- 
veys, for example the frozen food indus- 
try and the baking industry. It is not 
surprising that an industry might want 
to boast a little about the supply of cer- 
tain nutrients in some of their food prod- 


KATHERINE R. SMITH, Director 


Consumer Service Division 
National Canners Association 


ucts. This is merely human nature, but 
let me emphasize that everyone concerned 
will benefit to a much greater extent by 
using these figures in the larger basic 
concept of nutrition.” 


It is important that we study these 
relationships on the basis of the “food as 
consumed in practice,” Dr. Elvehjem as- 
serted. Portions of Dr. Elvehjem’s re- 
marks to the food editors are reproduced 
below: 


“The area of food assays comes much 
closer to the group present here today. 


DR. CONRAD A. ELVEHJEM 
Dept. of Biochemistry 
University of Wisconsin 
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You all remember that the canning indus- 
try was subject not so many years ago to 
certain criticisms because of the possible 
deleterious effects of the canning process 
on certain nutrients. In this particular 
case, the technology of canning developed 
earlier than our knowledge of basic nutri- 
tion. Today the questions can be an- 
swered without difficulty and as you all 
know the process of preserving food 
through canning has very few, if any 
deleterious effects and in many cases may 
have beneficial effects. Furthermore, the 
canning industry together with the can 
manufacturers early recognized the need 
for a thorough survey of the levels of the 
different nutrients in various canned 


products. The meat industry and the 
canning industry pioneered in these 
efforts. 


“No food today is a cure-all but it is 
used to fit into our general pattern of 
foods which make up our American diet. 
It would be utterly useless to emphasize 
that a product in the canned form would 
supply 10 percent less of a nutrient than 
the same product before canning. Simi- 
larly it would be nonsense to emphasize 
that the availability of a certain nutrient 
was 10 percent greater after the product 
had been canned than before the canning 
process. I say this is utterly foolish be- 
cause in many cases the particular prod- 
uct in question may supply considerably 
less than 10 percent of the total require- 
ment of that nutrient. Therefore a differ- 
ence of 10 percent one way or the other 
would involve 1 percent of the total daily 
requirement. I would immediately empha- 
size that the requirement for no nutrient 
has been so accurately determined that a 
differentiation of 1 percent would make 
one bit of difference. However, we need 
to know all this information to give us a 
total picture; for in certain cases when 
a given food is used as a large part of the 
total daily intake, small changes might be 
very significant. 


BETTER RAW PRODUCTS 
FOR CANNING 


Morton Adams. Alton Canning Com- 
nany. Alton. N. Y.. Chairman of the 
N.C.A. Raw Products Technical Advisory 
Committee. told the food editors about 
several recent innovations derived from 
research on canning crops —crackless 
tomatoes. uniform color in carrots, apple 
trees trained to grow no higher than a 
ladder, a new automatic snap bean 
picker, methods of accurate harvest time 
calculation. Mr. Adams emphasized that 
canners crops are different from ordinary 
crops, that special research is done to 
produce raw products specifically for 
canning. 
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PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 


E. A. Meyer, New York City, vice 
president of the Richmond Chase Com- 
pany of San Jose, Calif., and Chairman 
of the Consumer Service Committee of 
the N.C.A., emphasized the continued 
progress the canning industry makes in 
the quality development of its products. 
“Glass containers are lighter in weight, 
more serviceable, attractive and tougher. 
The caps and closures are easier to re- 
move. Metal cans are stronger, have bet- 
ter linings, and every year more key- 
opening cans are used. Through constant 
research and experimentation, foods are 
now processed in a shorter period of time, 
sterilized in a better way, cooled more 
quickly, all of which results in more 
nutritious canned foods with better flavor 
and color.” Mr. Meyer called the roll of 
recent new canned foods products: Con- 
centrated orange juice increased in 10 
years from % million gallons to 70 mil- 
lion; applesauce, apple juice, and sliced 
apples from 10 million to 20 million cases 
in 10 years; pie fillings, practically un- 
known in 1946, now a volume item; one 
baby food canner was making 37 varieties 
—now it is 77; during the last 10 years 
the industry has introduced a wide as- 
sortment of dietetic fruits and vegetables. 


THE CANNERS’ INTEREST IN 
THE CONSUMER 


R. C. Cosgrove, LeSueur, Minn., vice 
president of the Green Giant Company 
and member of the Consumer and Trade 
Relations Committee of N.C.A., defined 
the canners operation as that of bringing 
the products of the farm to the table of 
the consumer and the function of the food 
editor as that of communicating infor- 
mation between the farm and the con- 
sumer. He pointed out many ways in 
which canners can improve their service 
even more: more descriptive labeling; 
working out more food combinations; im- 
proving can openers; developing kitchen 
equipment that will dispense cans; devel- 
oping can sizes to the convenience of con- 
sumers; helping food editors with the an- 
swers to inquiries from readers; opening 
more of their canneries and laboratories 
to visits by food editors. 


PROMOTING CANNED FOODS 


Nelson H. Budd, Washington, D. C., 
Information Director of N.C.A., described 
the various ways in which use of canned 
foods is promoted by the industry. The 
categories he cited were individual can- 
ners advertising and publicity, $73,305,- 
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000; the N.C.A. program, $325,000; state 
canning associations, $70,000; specific 
commodity promotions by groups, $7,100,- 
000; promotions by suppliers to the can- 
ning industry (container manufacturers, 
steel companies, etc.), $7,500,000. ‘Alto- 
gether, the estimated annual total is ap- 
proximately $88,300,000, or about 2.9 per- 
cent of the annual value of the product 
at the canner level,” Mr. Budd stated. 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE 
FOR SEAFOOD 


W. R. Simmons,. New York City, presi- 
dent of W. R. Simmons & Associates Re- 
search, reported on a survey of consumer 
acceptance of canned seafoods conducted 
for the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. He 
stated that 91.4 percent of American 
households used canned fish, and that the 
canned is not competitive with fresh or 
frozen fish, which compete with each 
other rather than with canned. About 
half of the users of canned seafoods were 
found to be “regular” users. More than 
two-thirds of servings take place in 
metropolitan areas. That canned fish is 
neither an economy food nor a luxury 
food was indicated by its substantial 
usage in the $3,000 to $5,000 middle in- 
come groups, he stated. 


The meeting was closed with a showing 
of the canning industry film made by 
N.C.A. entitled “The Three Squares,” and 
presentation to the food editors, by Presi- 
dent A. Edward Brown, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., vice president of the Michigan 
Fruit Canners, of a souvenir long-playing 
record giving highlights of the past 50 
years. 
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PROFIT LOSS? 


COST PER CUT TON 


; Average of Average of Two | 
Tendermost and ‘Videly Used Competitive 
Longchief darieties 


$59.85 $74.99 


SNAPPED SNAPPED 


HUSKED 


CUT CORN 


SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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RESEARCH LUNCHEONS 


Sponsored by: The National Canners Association and the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 


A total of five Research Luncheons 
were held on Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day. The Sunday and Monday Sessions 
were sponsored jointly by the National 
Canners Association and the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, with 
M. R. Feeney, Vice President of Lansing 
B. Warner, Inc., and CMSA Director, 
presiding. There were two luncheons on 
Tuesday, one the Fishery Products 
Luncheon at which Mr. Simmons deliv- 
ered the paper “Consumer Preferences 
and Usage of Canned Foods”, which was 
the same as that delivered and reported 
under the Food Editors Conference. The 
second Tuesday luncheon was sponsored 
by the National Canners Association and 
had to do with “Color Scoring of Tomato 
Juice”. The results of this meeting will 
be released by NCA at a later date. Also 
a luncheon on Monday, sponsored by the 
Raw Products Bureau of the National 
Canners’ Association, concerning the 
“Performance of Experimental Planters”, 
will be reported later by the Raw Prod- 
ucts Bureau. 


Generally speaking, these luncheons 
were rather well attended, there being 
something over 100 at each of the jointly 
sponsored NCA-CMSA conferences. There 
was some comment, however, that the 
luncheons, beginning at 12 noon, were a 
little on the heavy side, and the price of 
$3.50 somewhat high. The new departure, 
however, seemed generally to be well re- 
ceived, and it is thought that lighter 
luncheons at a more moderate price, 
might be considered another year. 


INSTRUMENTATION IN 
PROCESSING 


Mr. Feeney first introduced William J. 
Scarlett of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, who described the 
use and value of automatic batch retort 
controls. “Thinking of progressive can- 
ners,” he said, “is turning more and more 
to consideration of using these automatic 
methods to replace traditional manual 
operations.” 


He listed six reasons why: 


1. They assure proper cook, with re- 
sultant maximum shelf life and keeping 
qualities. 


2. By restricting time-temperature con- 
stants to the narrowest range of cook 
consistent with good practice, product 
quality and uniformity of pack are at- 
tained. 


3. Automatic controls permit reducing 
the margin of safety to a minimum, elim- 
inating over processing, resulting in in- 
creased production. 
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4. Automatic controls release man- 
power for other activities. 


5. Dependable instruments eliminate 
human weaknesses. 


6. Automatic controls are econnomical, 
they eliminate the costs of improper 
cook, such as down grading and spoilage. 
They increase production—one to three 
additional loads in each retort per eight 
hour shift. They reduce cook room labor, 
as one man can readily handle 6 to 10 
retorts. 


PACKAGE SYSTEMS 


Mr. Scarlett described 5 “package sys- 
tems” offered by his company—“I’m sure 
other companies in the control business 
can offer the equivalent at least in func- 
tion”: 


1. A system for steam cooking with 
automatic blow down. This system auto- 
matically controls the processing tem- 
perature, time of cook, and blows down 
the retort at the end of the cook. 


2. For steam cooking with automatic 
blow down plus automatic venting. 


3. A system for steam cooking with 
pressure cooling. This system, he said, 
automatically controls the processing 
temperature, times the cook, admits cool- 
ing water at the end of the cook, and 
controls pressure in the retort during the 
cooling period. 


M. R. FEENEY, Vice President 
Lansing B, Warner Inc, 
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4. A system for steam cooking with 
pressure cooling plus automatic venting. 
In addition this system has push button 
draining. 


5. A system for water cooking with 
pressure cooling. This system automati- 
cally controls processing temperature, 
times the cook, admits cooling water at 
the end of the cook, controls retort pres- 
sure, admits agitation air during the 
complete cycle. 


APPLICATION OF 
INSTRUMENTATION TO 
CONTINUOUS COOKERS 


John E. Barber of the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, described the operation 
of the continuous cooker-cooler. “This 
particular unit consists of a pressure 
cooker, pressure cooler, and an atmos- 
pheric cooler. Seals are provided so that 
pressure can be maintained in the first 
two sections at the required levels. Each 
unit in essence is a larger, horizontal, 
cylindrical vessel through which cans are 
continuously spiralled on reels. 


“The problem in the cooker is,” he said, 
“that of maintaining the temperature 
required for satisfactory processing.” 
There are three control problems _in- 
volved in the pressure cooler. 1—Main- 
taining the pressure until the cans are 
cooled sufficiently, so that they will not 
bulge; 2—Maintaining the level of the 
water; and 3—Maintaining the tempera- 
ture of the water in the pressure cooler. 


Another important problem in a cooker- 
cooler is that of stopping the reel quick- 
ly and automatically in case of a can 
jam, or a product temperature drop be- 
low a predetermined minimum. All of 
this, he said, of course, is done automati- 
cally with adequate alarms such as lights 
and horns employed to attract the atten- 
tion of the operator. 


Mr. Barber then described the advan- 
tages of automatic instrumentation — 
quality control, flexibility, simplicity, and 
a minimum of man-power. 


AUTOMATIC WAREHOUSING 


At a second luncheon sponsored jointly 
by NCA and CMSA at Monday noon, with 
Mr. Feeney also presiding, John C. 
Suerth, Robert Krupp, and Edward Bur- 
nett of the Gerber Products Company, 
presented an_ interesting report on 
“Labeling and Casing.” This paper was 
not made available to the press. 


F. Y. Tiernan of the H. J .Heinz Com- 
pany, described the methods used by the 
H. J. Heinz Company to minimize the ex- 
pense of handling finished goods which 
he said, “adds nothing to the product ex- 
cept cost—a perpetually increasing cost.” 


The Heinz operation is so successful 
that they are able to feed sheets of tin- 
plate into a press in a can making de- 
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partment in some 1% to 2 hours time, 
depending upon the type of sterilization 
employed, ship the case of canned foods 
to the customer without the tin having 
been touched or interrupted in its prog- 
ress through the can making, filling, ster- 
ilizing, packing, palletizing, and the load- 
ing in an orderly controlled mechanized 
procedure. 

The plant consists of a number of mul- 
ti-storied buildings, scattered over sev- 
eral blocks, separated by streets and 
alleys and connected by overhead bridges. 

The first act in attempting to change 
from manual to automatic, was to choose 
the right site on which to build a ware- 
house, to receive, store and ship the fin- 
ished goods. Overall plans are to have 
the raw materials and containers enter 
the plant area at one end and flow con- 
tinuously into and through the various 
production buildings in one direction. The 
warehouse is located at the opposite end 
of this area... in other words, receiving 
at one end, shipping at the other. 

In the center of the buildings devoted 
to manufacturing is a building in which 
labeling and packing operations have 
been consolidated. The filled tins and jars 
flow by chain or rubber belt conveyors 
from the building where processed to this 
packing center and through the labeling 
and casing lines set for the different sized 
packages. 54 different case sizes are 
assembled in the manner of cars in a 
freight yard and dispatched over a main 
line in unit loads, i.e. the number of cases 
of the particular size which make one 
pallet load. 


CONTROL PATTERN 

Equipment used to accomplish this— 
accumulating conveyors, metering or 
counting belts, truck lines, palletizing 
machines, and reciprocating lifts, are all 
automatically controlled. These are oper- 
ated by two control panels, one located 
in the packing department, the other in 
the warehouse. A _ 3-station intercom- 
munication system with loudspeakers 
connects the control stations and the 
foreman of operations. In the Consoli- 
dated Labeling and Packing Department, 
there are 12 accumulating conveyors 
varying in length from 240 to 470 feet. 
They extend like all other conveyors along 
the eziling in order not to interfere with 
“uy working floor area. Their purpose is 
to accumulate and hold up to 3 pallet 
loads cf a particular sized case until the 
ime arrives for it to be dispatched to 
the warchouse. 

Cascs are elevated from the sealers to 
those conveyors. They are moved along 

1 live rollers until they reach a station- 
‘ry metering belt. When enough cases 
have accumulated to make one full 
pallet load, the last one of the number 
selected comes to rest for 5 seconds on a 
time-delay switch. The switch closes a 
cireuit to the control panel and the 
metering belt is energized, and this 
establishes the priority of this accumulat- 
ing line on one of the four truck lines car- 
rying the cases to the warehouse. 
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The control panel in the warehouse is 
located in a tower, similar to that in a 
railroad yard, and high enough for the 
operator to see the cases arriving on the 
trunk lines. As a unit load approaches, 
he pushes a numbered button correspond- 
ing to the case size and this selects a 
relay control unit attached to the pal- 
letizer and called a pallet pattern cart- 
ridge. It is a ratchet relay and step 
switch arrangement or a rotary switch 


with many contacts. It establishes a 

sequence of operations: 1—Determines . 
the direction in which the cases enter the 

loader; 2—Determines the number of 

cases per layer; 3—Determines the num- 

ber of layers per pallet; 4—Reverses the 

pattern of each layer in order to “tie in” 

the load; and 5—Discharges the loaded 

pallet and positions an empty pallet for 

subsequent operation. 


The man in the control tower also oper- 
ates a 3-position switch which selects the 
floor to which the pallet is to be auto- 
matically dispatched. 
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Greater 
Capacity 


Plus Trouble- | 
Free Operation 


HAMACHEK 


STEEL WHITE STYLE VINER FEEDER 


First put into operation in 1954, comparative field tests of this improved 
Viner Feeder have proved its capacity for outstanding performance. 


Note these construction features: 


xx Side and outer bottom decking 
formed of single piece of steel. 

% Raised edges of decking act as 
finger guides, eliminate stripping 
pods by preventing their falling 
into finger-travel space. 

% New novel-type guides beneath 

lower end of deckings prevent 

jamming of feeding finger. 


Established 1880 


= Improved’ discharge guides allow 
fingers to carry vines further into 
viner. 


% Inside width of conveyor is larger 
than that of older style feeders. 


Furnished complete for 

all makes of viners. Av- 

ailable in several differ- 

ent lengths. Write for 
prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


The More Things Change-- 
Are They Really the Same? 


By H. THOMAS AUSTERN, 


Chief Counsel, National Canners Associa- 

tion, Washington, D. C., at the Meeting 

of the Board of Directors of the National 

Canners Association, at its 50th Anniver- ; 

sary Convention, in Chicago, IIll., on Fri- ey 
day Afternoon, February 15, 1957 MR. AUSTERN 


Lately I have been thinking and read- 
ing so much about the beginnings of this 
Association that my mind often slips back 
and forth five decades to note the striking 
similarities and the vast diffierences that 


exist between the America and the can- 


ning industry of 1907, and that of 1957. 

It is both interesting and provocative 
to make those comparisons. With your 
permission, I shall try to accompany my 
outline of the present-day political and 
economic picture with an occasional and 
fleeting backward glance to 1907. 


1956 


view—by events abroad. Your attention 
was excited and diverted by dramatic 
happenings in the Middle East, in Hung- 
ary, and in Russia, and by the repercus- 
sions of those events in many other 


countries. 


‘All of that occurred while a national 


_ election was being held, an election that 
for the first time since the day of Zach- 


ary Taylor resulted in the historical 
anomaly of a Republican Presidential 
landslide and yet a Democratic House 
and Senate. 


Despite these diversions, the American 
people were principally concerned in mak- 


unless you were a wild-eyed suffragette, 
you knew that they never would. 
Unbelievably, there was no sprawling 
Federal bureaucracy. The Department of 
Agriculture was only a minor agency. 
There was no separate Department of 
Labor; no Wage and Hour Division; no 
National Labor Relations Board; no 
Social Security agencies. There were no 
Federal Reserve Banks; no _ Federal 
Trade Commission; and some of you 
might envy the fact that Government 
lawyers were largely an unknown breed. 
Even the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion did not yet exist. The Federal Pure 


ts 


ing their complicated economy run in Food Law—enacted six months earlier in 
measures of economic activity. That was high gear. The _Federal Government 1906—was just beginning to be enforced : 
‘ : bout 68 billions. It collected some by the Bureau of Chemistry, in which Dr. — 

true even though some soft spots did : y 
; : 69 billions in taxes. Harvey Wiley was training his famous — 
develop in the American economy. . ; A 4 
: : The hundreds of Federal agencies Poison Squad. we 

The Gross National Product, that is. merrily ground on; and what they did There was no. Federal income tax. 5 
the total dollar value of all goods and touched the activities of every business The entire expenditures of the Federal , ; 
services produced in 1956, reached the large and small. Indeed, their operations Government came to only 580 million as 
unprecedented high of 412 billion dollars; in some way affected almost every home against receipts of 665 million. $ 
and personal income rose to 325 billions. and every person in the land. To glance ahead, what the entire Fed- 
Compared with 1955, that was an in- Yet the fact of a Big Government, with eral Government spent in 1907 was less 
crease in dollar productivity and per- its multifarious rules and regulations and than four-fifths of 1 percent of the 72) — 
sonal income of about 6 percent. agencies, and its undiminished costs, had billion dollar proposed 1957 budget we “ 
Some of these increases in the dollar almost come to be taken for granted. By are going to examine in a moment. j . 
figures for 1956 can of course be ac- contrast, the America of 1907 was a In 1907 the infant canning industry ‘~ 
counted for by rising prices. Still, there wholly different place. Let us highlight was booming. It packed about 40 million 
were also significant gains in the volumes —_—what it was like. cases, compared with the 650 million case 
and tonnages of goods produced in this pack of today. Production was generally 
country. 1907 in balance; and prices were fairly attrac- 
Perhaps more important, those record There were no airlines—no long dis- tive. +a 
highs were achieved during a year in tance telephones—no zippers—no radio Of course, in 1907 consumer prices gen- 
which automobile production dropped broadcasting or television. Practically all erally were low, and inflation was not a a 
almost 25 percent, the number of housing goods moved by railroad. Automobiles real threat. Coffee sold for about 40 cents 
starts was 15 percent lower, and a five- were few; and electric power was a a pound; a good derby hat cost around 
week steel strike also had its impact. novelty and usually unavailable in rural $2; shoes could be bought for $3; and — 
In reviewing 1956, Washington econo- canning areas. The population was only dresses at 5 to 6 dollars. q 
mists are hard put to describe what really 84 million, about half of what we have Against those prices, I found that in | — 
happened. You may remember that some today. January, 1907, canned tomatoes were ; — 
years ago they talked about a “rolling The Federal Government was not the bringing $1.05 for Standards; fancy 4 
readjustment.” Some of them now call center of all things. Senators were still | sweet peas were being booked at $1; and 4 


1956 a year of “rising readjustment.” 
The national scene was highlighted or 
obscured—depending upon your point of 
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elected by the State Legislatures. When 
1907 opened, there were only 45 states. 
Of course, no woman could vote; and 


Standard corn was selling at 70 cents. 
Distribution patterns of course were 
wholly different. In those days the can- 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


ners sold futures; put up their packs; 
shipped them; and then took it easy until 
the next canning season. With that sys- 
tem, buyers very often had to scramble 
for goods. 

But radical changes and improvements 
in production were in the air in 1907. 
About half of the industry had been con- 
verted to using the new double-seamed, 
open-end sanitary can. The rest still used 
the conventional old-style hole-in-cap 
container. 


Labor likewise appeared to be scarce. 
Over several months the Trade Papers 
carried an ad reading: 

“Wanted: Experienced corn packer— 
must be sober. State references, terms, 
etc., in first letter.” 


Apparently, it was not too difficult to 
get into the canning business. For an- 
other advertisement read: 

“Wanted: Partner with $15,000. For 
Western canning factory. Old established 
business and good trade.” 


There was, however, one interesting 
historical back echo.. Between 1904 and 
1906, some corn packers—obviously well 
ahead of their time—had produced too 
much canned corn, with the result that 
selling prices were not too attractive. 
Therefore in many letters and editorials 
in the trade papers of the time, conserva- 


tism for the 1907 corn pack was sug- 
gested. 


But except for the new Pure Food Law, 
which the canning industry had spon- 
sored and strongly supported, no one 
was concerned with Federal regulation— 
or with Federal taxes. 


Looking back a half-century, many 
scholars—with that deep wisdom that 
comes from hindsight—can now detect 
the beginnings of the vast network of 
Government regulation of business that 
we know today. Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Republican Roosevelt, was then Presi- 
dent; and while he had a Republican Con- 
gress, he frequently had to wield the 
“Big Stick” against the railroads, and 
what were then called the “Trusts.” 


ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


But let us return to 1957—to the 
present-day Big Economy—and Big Gov- 
ernment — and the troubled world in 
which we live. 


Everyone is of course interested in the 
economic prospects for 1957. Despite the 
financial pages, there are still many opti- 
mists in Washington. They point out that 
the peak business activity at the end of 
1956 has carried over into 1957. They 
derive great hope from the vast plans for 
continued capital investment by industry. 


They point to the constantly increasing 
population. 


Indeed, for the first time the Economic 
Report of the President, which he sub- 
mitted to Congress on January 23, con- 
tains an interesting new section on 
“Population Changes and Prospects.” As 
that study points out, although in 1946 
it was anticipated that we would have a 
population of only 153 million in 1960, we 
have long since exceeded that figure; and 
that by 1960 the American population 
will approach 180 million. : 


I have often suggested what these 
population figures mean for the food in- 
dustry—and how every alert processor 
ought to measure his business progress 
against these accelerated increases in the 
number of consumers. As a simple yard- 
stick—if in the next three years our 
population will increase by another 13 
millions, at the present per capita rates 
of consumption that means an increase in 
demand of over 55 million standard cases 
of canned foods. 


If our American economy can be main- 
tained at the present rate of business 
activity throughout 1957, there can be no 
doubt that it would be the best year on 
record. 


But it is not difficult to find, both in 
Washington and in other places, some 
who are afraid that things are simply too 
good to last, and that at least some down- 
ward adjustment is in the offing. 


PORTSMOUTH 


TOMATO FIELD HAMPERS 


CANNERS: Order your 5/8 Hamper requirements 
for 1957 now and avoid ‘‘Canning Season shortages.”’ 


We are equipped to treat your Hampers with Cellu-San 
or Cunilate Solution to help lengthen their useful life. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


PHONE: EXport 7-0744 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamp 


VIRGINIA 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


What will not go down are the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has proposed a 72 bil- 
lion dollar budget. A big, bulging econ- 
omy seems inescapably to demand a big 
budget. 

If you exclude the Korean episode, the 
budget sent to Congress last month is 
the largest peacetime one in our entire 
history. It exceeds the budget for the 
present fiscal year by more than 3 billion 
dollars. 

But once again how to cut down on 
that proposed Federal budget is very 
hard to determine. More than 60 percent 
of it, an amount in excess of 40 billions, 
will go for national defense and collective 
security. Another 10 percent, or over 7 
billion, is required for interest on the 
public debt. Veterans benefits take 5 bil- 
lion; and about the same amount will be 
spent for agriculture alone. 


If we turn the clock back for a moment, 
that mushrooming in size and cost of the 
Federal Government can be dramatically 
seen. In the next fiscal year the Federal 
Government is expected to spend about 72 
billions, and to take in something over 
73% billion. Fifty years ago, in 1907, 
the Federal Government spent far less 
than one percent of that amount. 


Let me make one more comparison, per- 
haps nearer to home. In 1907 all expendi- 
tures for agriculture came to 9% million 
dollars. In the proposed present budget, 
the net expenditures for agriculture come 
to 4 billion 800 million, or more than a 
500-fold increase since 1907. 

Consequently, no one anticipates that 
either corporate or individual taxes will 
be reduced in the coming session of 
Congress. 

What many people do fear is that 
booming business, possible new wage in- 
creases, and resulting higher prices, may 
bring an uncontrollable inflation. In re- 
cent press conferences, President Eisen- 


hower mentioned—but let me make it 
clear that he did not immediately pro- 
pose—that if all other measures failed, 
there might again be need for Federal 
control of wages and prices. Up to now 
we have had those only in wartime. 

Your pessimism or optimism about 
business prospects probably also control 
your point of view in the current argu- 
ment about tight money. 

Don’t forget that the fiscal brakes have 
been on for many months. It is no acci- 
dent that money has become tight, and 
interest rates high. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have raised the rediscount rate six 
times in the past two years. They did so 
to curb borrowing and to slow down the 
booming economy. 

As its Chairman recently said, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board “was in the position 
of the chaperon who ordered the punch 
bowl removed just when the party was 
really warming up.” 


Many of you know the result: Though 
the volume of money now out on loan is 
at an all-time high, credit is exceedingly 
tight. The Government has to pay more 
to borrow. Commercial interest rates 
have risen to a 20-year high. Many 
people, certainly the poorer risks, can’t 
borrow a dime. 

Congress is very restive about that 
tight money policy. A full-scale investi- 
gation of Administration fiscal policies 
and these high interest rates is in the 
offing, to be chairmanned by Congress- 
man Patman. 


Few of us are wise enough to resolve 
these questions; or indeed even to pene- 
trate the complicated issues and talk 
about rediscount rates, open market sales 
of Treasury securities, and proper bank 
reserve requirements. While we. know 
that what happens has immediate and 
important effects upon every canner, per- 
haps we ought to appreciate that the 


Governmental job of trying not to upset 
the prosperity applecart, and yet at the 
same time to apply enough controls to 
prevent a runaway inflation, is a difficult, 
delicate, and dangerous task. 


LEGISLATIVE OUTLOOK 

Most people do not expect the present 
Congress to make many legislative 
changes. In the antitrust field, it is prob- 
able that the bill to require advance 
notice of mergers will be finally enacted. 
Once again a stiff fight is anticipated on 
the proposals to change the Robinson- 
Patman Act to restrict the meeting of 
competition. 

On the farm front, Secretary Benson 
has asked for a modified and double- 
barrelled corn program; and it may well 
be that the perennial proposal for mar- 
keting order authority over some canning 
crops will again emerge. It is also not 
unlikely that there will be a renewed 
attack upon the existing exemptions for 
the processing industry contained in the 
Federal Wage and Hour Law. 


In the Food and Drug field, you can 
expect a renewed Administration pro- 
posal for a bill requiring prior approval 
for the inclusion of any chemical addi- 
tive, or the addition to a food of any 
ingredient whose possible toxicity is un- 
known. In addition, Food and Drug has 
asked for, and many expect that it will 
get, a large increase in its appropriation 
so as to permit a stepped-up campaign of 
enforcement and standardization. 


TODAY’S COMPLEXITY 


Along with the Big and ubiquitous Fed- 
eral Government has come a complexity 
that is truly challenging. Today those 
who are responsible for managing a can- 
ning company must know a wide variety 
of subjects for which not even the vocabu- 
lary existed in 1907. 

They must be familiar with the Fed- 
eral farm program, with its price sup- 
ports and acreage controls; and they 
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Newly elected Officers of the Association of State Secretaries 
pose for a pic: Left to right: Robert J. Marsh, Canners League 
of California, Secretary; Warren Spangle, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, President; Jack R. Grey, Pennsylvania Canners Associa- 
tion, Vice-President. 


Photo Courtesy “Canner & Freezer’’. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION—Continued 


must know about Wage and Hour regula- 
tions, transportation taxes, income tax 
and social security deductions, ICC rules 
on trucking, food standards, and pesticide 
tolerances, as well as the Robinson- 
Patman Act and the myriad of other 
laws regulating business conduct. 


That complicated maze of Govern- 
mental do’s and don’t’s would have 
seemed well-nigh’ incredible, if not im- 
possible, to your business predecessors. 


Even more important, the canner of 
1957 must master, in a fashion un- 
dreamed of 50 years ago, the problems 
of financing a pack throughout the entire 
year, and every detail of the marketing, 
distribution, and promotion of his prod- 
ucts to the ultimate consumer. 


In this bigness of Government and this 
complexity of ordinary business life, lie 
the real differences between 1907 and 
today. 


Yet there are still striking and funa- 
mental similarities. In the talk and writ- 
ing in the year this Association was 
founded, the constant call was for men 
of energy, courage and competence. 


They always looked ahead. Indeed, a 
long time ago one of the pioneers in this 


industry wisely said: “Any man who 
doesn’t believe that the methods we use 
today will change and the machinery we 
employ today will be replaced within 10 
years, should himself now be immediately 
displaced.” 


Above all, those pioneers of 1907 had 
an abundant and abiding faith in the 
future of their industry. 


Today also the future of the canning 
industry is bright with promise. In cele- 
brating 50 years of achievement, the key- 
note phrase you will find bannered 
throughout this Convention is “Look to 
the Future.” 


Perhaps that confident theme confirms 
what most of us would like to believe: 
That the National Canners Association 
has both led and effectively set the pace 
for the growth of the industry. That its 
expanding services have helped canners 
to cope with the complexities of Big 
Government. 


And that its research has contributed 
to the splendid achievements of this in- 
dustry over five decades, through two 
world wars, in good times and bad, in 
bringing the harvest of the fields and the 


catch of the sea to a constantly increas- 
ing number of Americans. 


There is an old French proverb, “Plus 
ce change, c’est la meme chose”—the 
more things change, the more they are 
the same. As the future unfolds, there 
will inevitably be further vast changes— 
and many demanding new challenges. I 
am confident that the canning industry— 
and its trade associations—will surmount 
each of them with courage, confidence, 
and splendid success. 


EpitTor’s NOTE: This is not the com- 
plete text. A number of paragraphs were 
cut from Mr. Austern’s address. 


YOUNG GUARD SOCIETY 


At the Board of Directors Meeting of 
the Young Guard Society held on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 17, the follow- 
ing Officers were elected: C. J. (Ned) 
Tempas, Green Giant Company, Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, President; George H. 
Horsley, The Horsley Company, Ogden, 
Utah, 1st Vice-President; Tyrus R. 
Young, Charles G. Summers Jr., Ince., 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania, 2nd Vice- 
President; Herbert E. Shek, H. S. 
Crocker Company, Baltimore, Maryland, 
Secretary - Treasurer; and Arthur J. 
Judge, The Canning Trade, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Recording Secretary. 


Food lovers say “m-m-m-m" 


when they see and taste 


Capacities up to 
7,000 Ibs. per hour 


on 1/8” cubes— <> 
up to 14,000 Ibs. 

per hour on 1/4” 

cubes, 


PICKLE RELISH 


CUT WITH THE URSCHEL MODEL “R” DICER 


Here’s why: 


Hit produces crisp, uniform pieces that are 


more appetizing! 


Hit eliminates loss of pickle liquid due to product 
crushing—all the juice is locked in! 


HB Dices relish sizes from 1/16” x 1/8” x 1/8" 
to 1/8” x 1/4” x 1/4”, Also other sizes up to 
1/4” x 1/2” x 1/2” for special products. 


Mi Unit needs less than 9 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Get the full, profitable story, write today to: 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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BROKER MEETING 


Watson Rogers, NFBA President (right), congratulates newly 
elected National Chairman George E. Dillworth, as Sloan McCrea, 


lst Vice-Chairman, looks on. 


Private Label Market Diminishing Rapidly 


NFBA Canned Foods Committee Reports at Convention 


Although there will always be an im- 
portant place in the canned food indus- 
try for private label or commodity sales, 
canners will find greater security of oper- 
ations in establishing and strengthening 
brand names of their own, the Canned 
Foods Committee of the National Food 
Brokers Association reported at NFBA’s 
53rd Annual Convention in Chicago on 
February 16. 

As in the past decade or so, the 53rd 
Annual Convention of the National Food 
Brokers Association played before a 
packed audience in the immense Grand 
Ballroom of the Palmer House Hotel, one 
of Chicago’s largest convention hotel ac- 
commodations. 

The one-day convention consisted of 
reports from the Association’s National 
Chairman, Walter H. Burns, Sr., Presi- 
dent Watson Rogers, important NFBA 
committees, and three nationally known 
speakers. 

Discussing the problem of selling com- 
modities as against brands, the Canned 
Foods Committee report turned in by its 
Chairman, Harry L. Proctor, warned that 
this is the problem the smaller canner 
must face, especially those having only 
two or three items to sell. “The outlets 
for these canners are the private label 
buyers. The market is diminishing rapid- 
ly. Some larger chains emphasize their 
own brands, but many chains and cooper- 
atives have little interest in private 
brands. They depend on featured brands 
for their volume. Many brokers have had 
success during the past year in helping 
independent canners sell their own 
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brands. There is no such thing as absolute 
security for canners, but the nearest 
thing to security is in established brands. 
You might be surprised to know how 
many are active in this field.” (Ital. ours) 
Mr. Proctor said that food brokers can 
play an important part in helping the 
sales program of canners. The Commit- 
tee has been following a two part pro- 
gram during the past year. It has worked 
on problems requiring immediate atten- 
tion such as the all-industry canned corn 
drive. It has also been working on the 
longer range problem of the smaller can- 
ner of a limited number of commodities. 
It is the goal of the Committee to pre- 
pare for food brokers, he said, a program 
that will help them aid such canners sur- 
vive the changing market conditions. 


NATIONAL SALES CONFERENCE 


Earlier Chairman Walter H. Burns, Sr. 
had reported the details of the next an- 
nual convention to be held in December 
in the City of Chicago. The official text 
of this release was reported in this pub- 
lication last week, and so will not be 
repeated here. In substance, the brokers 
have decided to hold their own conven- 
tion and have made commitments with 
Chicago hotels for December of 1957, 
1958 and 1959. In doing this they with- 
draw sponsorship of the Annual Con- 
vention which has been jointly sponsored 
by the National Canners Association, the 


‘National Food Brokers Association, and 


the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation the past 50 years, with the ex- 
ception of 1949, when the brokers also 
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held their own separate convention. All 
principals, canner and non-canner, will 
be invited to attend the National Sales 
Conference and hotel accommodations 
will be arranged by the National Food 
Brokers Association. 


FROZEN FOOD 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


The report of the NFBA Frozen Food 
Committee was submitted by its Chair- 
man, Ralph Hurder. 


The report noted the success of many 
packers who have recently enlisted the 
aid of food brokers, and who have capi- 
talized on all the advantages provided 
them by the food broker. During the 
year, the report said, there was a con- 
tinuation of the trend toward the in- 
creased use of the food broker in the 
frozen food field, and indications are 
that there will be a further increase of 
brokers in this field in the future. 


The report noted, however, that the 
future is not without problems. The ever- 
increasing cost of doing business has hit 
the frozen food brokers as well as the 
packer. Generally speaking, prices have 
not advanced so as to provide increased 
brokerage returns to offset the ever-in- 
creasing cost of operation. Some frozen 
food packers, the report stated, have 
made a careful appraisal of the food 
brokers’ problems in this light, and they 
realize if the food broker is to furnish 
the kind and quality of market service 
needed in today’s modern operation, he 
must be adequately paid. 
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BROKERS MEETING—Continued 


The Committee listed suggestions to 
both packer and broker for maintaining 
a close “packer-broker” relationship. For 
the packer: 1—-Accept the broker into 
the sales family; 2—Consider broker rec- 
ommendations before making final plans 
for a promotion or advertising campaign; 
3—Set up a procedure to speedily inform 
the broker as to production, availability, 
delivery dates, prices, ete.; 4— Realize 
the broker is selling for more than one 
principal and that his time must be util- 
ized to its fullest extent; visits of pack- 
ers’ representatives should be designed to 
supplement the brokers sales efforts, and 
should not be permitted to subtract from 
these efforts; 5— Recognize that the 
broker is building sales for the future as 
well as for the present; the goal is to 
build a firm and lasting business that will 
be profitable for both parties; 6—Under- 
stand that certain activities are not prof- 
itable to the broker and that if desired 
should be paid for accordingly. 


Suggestions for the frozen food broker 
included: 1—Realize he is often the only 
contact the principal has with his partic- 
ular market; keep his principal complete- 
ly informed of all market developments; 
2—He must be familiar with the opera- 
tions of his principal from the raw ma- 
terial end through production, sales, de- 
liveries, ete.; 3—Keep the packer in- 
formed of sales efforts, particularly the 


most effective, so that they may be 
passed on to other brokers in other ter- 
ritories; 4—Provide the principal with 
correct information to use in preparing 
contracts and operating under them 
where this method of sales is used; 5— 
Promptly process sales withdrawals and 
any other sales and delivery .papers, and 
forward to the packer with equal prompt- 
ness; 6—Arrange for packer representa- 
tive contacts to the best advantage based 
on his own knowledge of customer sche- 
dules. 


MERCHANDISING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


The report of the NFBA Merchandis- 
ing Committee was presented by Chair- 
man Jerry Nevils to meet the needs of 
an ever-growing number of manufactur- 
ers seeking food broker representation. 
This Committee also included a list of 
pointers for manufacturers in its annual 
report. These included the following: 


1—The manufacturer should first ana- 
lyze his product with regard to the spe- 
cific market to determine what type of 
service his account requires. It is essen- 
tial that he recognize that markets are 
different, and that each has its special 
characteristics. There should be no one 
pattern followed in determining the 
broker services needed in the different 
markets. 


2—The manufacturer should obtain, 
from each broker being considered, ap- 
propriate information regarding his or- 
ganization, territory, experience, services 
provided. 

3—The manufacturer should screen the 
written replies and eliminate those who 
obviously do not qualify, such as those 
who have conflicting accounts, ete. 


4—-The manufacturer’s representatives 
should visit the market unannounced. 
They should interview buyers to obtain 
information regarding the operations of 
broker organizations, and their working 
relationships with the trade. Recommen- 
dations obtained through such inquiries 
should be carefully analyzed to eliminate 
bias because of persnoal relationships. 


5—With the above information, the 
manufacturer should be in a position to 
know which three or four brokers should 
be interviewed further. This final inter- 
view should be conducted so as to give 
the manufacturer all the information he 
reeds about the firm and its services. It 
would give him the insight into the kind 
of organization, the attitude of the per- 
sonnel, the efficiency of its operations, 
ete. 


6— Following these interviews the 
manufacturer should be able to make a 
decision. If some question still remains, 
he may wish to contact the major prin- 
cipals of the brokers. He could obtain 
from these principals information as to 
the broker’s operations in behalf of their 
accounts. 


Phone: 


The 


EASTERN BOX COMPANY | 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 


Corrugated and Solid Fibre 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Domestic—Export— Weather proof 


Wagner’s Point 


CUrtis 7-0270 BALTIMORE 26, MD. 
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BROKERS MEETING—Continued 


The committe also endorsed the Asso- 
ciation’s long standing policy against 
misrepresentation of food broker serv- 
ices. “This type of individual hurts him- 
self for his misrepresentation is soon 
discovered. Perhaps more important 
from an Association standpoint, is harm 
this does to the reputation of food brok- 
ers everywhere.” The committee also 
emphasized the responsibility of the 
manufacturer himself taking the neces- 
sary precautions to verify claims made. 
It urged that manufacturers check per- 
formance periodically. 


TREND TO DEPARTMENT STORE 
TYPE OF SUPER CONTINUES 


Speaking of the continued trend to- 
ward making the supermarket a “Junior 
Department Store,” Lansing P. Shield, 
President of the Grand Union Company, 
told the brokers “For the long pull the 
consumer will draw the line for us, and 
so far she has given a definite vote in 
favor of our making available to her in 
her supermarket a long list of items 
which are used by her family. While I 
am allergic to prophecies, I might say 
that she is likely to insist on getting 
under one roof all those things for the 
home that might be termed ‘family use’ 
items.” 


He said, “It is not at all improbable 
that the total area of the 1957 model 
supermarket is not large enough to stock 
just the non-food lines that will be car- 
ried in the 1967 successor to today’s food 
store. Many of the centrally located 


supermarkets of 1967, designed to serve 
the populous areas, will be shopping cen- 
ters in themselves.” In almost direct con- 
tradiction the super-executive said, “At 
the same time there will be plenty of 
room for supermarkets carrying primar- 
ily food lines and I suspect these food 
stores will continue to account for the 
major share of the country’s total retail 
food sales.” 


Speaking of the steady increase in 
lines carried, Mr. Shield said “Each year 
the additions to our lines become pro- 
gressively larger and the consumer de- 
mand for convenience items apparently 
isn’t saturated. The end is not in sight. 
As each week goes by we supermarket 
operators who are on the receiving end, 
are besieged with scores of new items 
through newspapers, radio, TV, adver- 
tising and couponing. The customers de- 
cide for us whether we should stock most 
of them, and if our buyers are in doubt, 
some of the most persuasive salesmen in 
the world help them make up their minds. 
There seems to be no end to additions 
to the lines.” 


DANGEROUS TREND 


Although admitting that efficient gro- 
cery store operators, large and small, 
have continued to prosper in the face of 
some of the strongest competition, Wat- 
sori Rogers, President of the National 
Food Brokers Association, advised that 


if today’s trend in the grocery business 
continues, the entire industry will face 
chaos in the very near future. It is vital- 
ly imperative, he said, that something be 
done by us to reverse this current trend 
before the situation becomes dangerously 
worse. Continuing, the Association exec- 
utive said, “That in fact is one of the 
reasons we have been fighting so desper- 
ately to close the loophole in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. We know that under 
conditions of fair and free competition 
the efficient distributor will continue to 
survive and prosper, but under conditions 
of harmful and discriminatory price con- 
cessions to a favored few, the smaller 
distributor will be fatally injured. Most 
everyone agrees that better enforcement 
of the Robinson-Patman Act is for the 
best interest of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the food industry.” 


Mr. Rogers also emphasized the need 
for passage of Equality of Opportunity 
Bill to eliminate price discriminations 
made possible by a loophole in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. He said that this re- 
quired work on the part of all the friends 
of the Act. He declared that this would 
be an imperative and deciding factor in 
the Bill’s passage. “You can be very cer- 
tain that the opponents of the Bill are 
doing a very formidable job.” 


“Being for the bill is not enough. Your 
Congressmen and your Senators must 
know how you feel about it. It is going 
to take a vast amount of work on the part 
of the entire food industry. However, it 
must be remembered that the public in- 
terest lies on our side. It is only by re- 
lating the true picture of this public 
interest to the legislators in Washington 


National Chairman Burns presents a hand illuminated scroll to 


For his capable leadership, for dedicated service, and for untir- 
ing devotion to NFBA and the causes to which it is dedicated, 
NFBA in the person of Jack L. Gentry, 1948 National Chairman, 
presents a certificate of recognition to E. Norton Reusswig, 1953 
National Chairman, on the occasion of his retirement from the 
Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager of NARGUS, as a symbol 
of the great esteem and the high regard in which she is held by 
the entire food industry, and in particular by the food brokerage 
fraternity. Her efforts, the scroll read, have helped raise the 
standard of the independent food merchant. 
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that we can emerge victorious, and that 
we must do.” 


In another part of his address Presi- 
dent Rogers spoke of the growing appre- 
ciation of food broker functions and the 
continued steady shift by grocery manu- 
facturers to food broker services. He pre- 
dicted that 1957 would see a continuation 
of this trend. 


Mr. Rogers pointed out to the food 
brokers the need to explain to the food 
industry that while other segments of 
the industry have cut margins, they have 
also cut services. “During this transi- 
tion period, while others were eliminat- 
ing services, food brokers have been re- 
quired to assume greater responsibility 
for the over-all marketing function. It 
is essential that all branches of the food 
industry be made aware that many of 
you are now carrying on functions for- 
merly performed by others.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Following Mr. Rogers talk the Conven- 
tion adjourned for lunch and reconvened 
at 2 o’clock. 

The following report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee was unanimously endorsed 
by the membership: National Chairman 
—George E. Dillworth, Kierce & Dill- 
worth, Inc., Detroit, Michigan; 1st Vice- 


Chairman—Sloan McCrea, Earl V. Wil- 
son Company, Miami, Florida; 2nd Vice- 
Chairman—Arthur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur 
G. Curren Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; 3rd Vice-Chairman—R. W. Mad- 
den, R. W. Madden Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Member-At-Large on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee—H. G. Alexander, Jr., 
Alexander-Spaulding Company, Houston, 
Texas; Treasurer—H. Wayne Clarke, 
Walter Leaman Company, Washington, 
D. C.; President—Watson Rogers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The members of the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1957 will be Mr. Dillworth, Mr. 
McCrea, Mr. Curren, Mr. Alexander, and 
retiring Chairman, Walter H. Burns, Sr. 
(1956), Truman Graves (1955), and 
Willis Johnson, Jr. (1954). 


CALLS FOR SELF POLICING 
TO HALT ABUSES 


Sigurd Anderson, Commissioner of the 
Federal Trade Commission, called on 
“Manufacturers, chain stores, supermar- 
kets, food brokers, and all others in the 
food industry, to exercise a degree of 
business morality that will help check 
and correct the abuses now prevalent.” 


“These abuses,” he said, “include price 
discriminations, customer favoritism, 
fantastic allowances, unconscionable un- 
der-the-table deals, practically bribery 


for shelf and freezer space, free goods, 
illegal cooperative advertising, and pres- 
surizing for concessions.” Such practices, 
Mr. Anderson said, are in violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and/or 
Clayton Act, as amended. 


The Federal Trade Commission speak- 
er pointed out that the FTC is bringing 
many cases to the fore, with many others 
in process of investigation. However, he 
added, FTC has a wide field to cover and 
needs industry cooperation in rooting out 
discriminatory practices which violate 
the Anti-Trust Law. He called upon the 
industry members to furnish the Com- 
mission with evidence of illegal competi- 
tive action to facilitate enforcement pro- 
ceedings to root out unlawful practices. 
“Tf illegal practices in the food industry 
persist and the FTC cannot reach all,” 
he cautioned, “it could well be that Con- 
gress will step in with tougher laws.” 


SPECTACULAR PROMOTION 

Marie Kiefer, Secretary-Manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, was another featured speaker on 
the brokers’ program. Her report, de- 
scribing the NARGUS promotion next 
September, will be found in the report 
of the Sales Conference for the National 
Canners Association, elsewhere in this 
issue. Mrs. Kiefer also explained the 
details of the promotion to the canners. 


Combine 


This fully field tested and proven combine did an outstand- 
ing job for a number of leading packers during the 1956 


LIMA BEANS! 


V Threshes tender peas and lima 
beans cleanly—and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


V Eliminates costly hauling of 
vines to and from stationary 
viner units. 


V Mobility enables the combine to 
be operated efficiently through- 
out entire harvest season. 


V May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


V Labor cost drastically reduced. 
V Large capacity. 
\V Rugged construction. 


V Complete with power unit. 


SCOTT VINER 


pea and lima bean pack. Write or wire today for com- 
plete details and price information. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association 


Conrad Hilton, Chicago 
February 17, 1957 


All Officers continued in office— Will exhibit with 
Canners in 1958—Attendance figures— 
Attendance award winners 


All Officers of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association were reelected at 
the Annual Meeting held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Sunday morning, February 
17. Clifford K. Wilson, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, continues as President; John C. 
Swift, White Cap Company, Chicago, as 
Vice-President; and W. D. Lewis, Wash- 
ing ton, D. C., as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Roland V. Johnson, E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio; and Charles E. 
Schick, Waukesha Foundry Company, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, were elected to 
the Board of Directors succeeding Harry 
A. Miller, Burt Machine Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; and Frank S. Ward, 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, New York, who retired as Board 
Members. 


President Wilson reported on the re- 
sults of a canvass of the membership to 
determine those in favor of an annual 
exhibit as in the past, or a bi-annual 


exhibit in the future. The results showed 
that those in favor of a by-annual ex- 
hibit were principally those firms who 
participate in exhibits at a number of 
conventions, whereas those in favor of 
the annual exhibit were primarily those 
who exhibit at only the Canners Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson said that it is the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors that 
the 51st Annual Canners Show be held 
in conjunction with the next NCA Con- 
vention in Atlantic City next January. 
The recommendation of the Board was 
approved by the memership. 


ATTENDANCE FIGURES 


An enthusiastic and appreciative gath- 
ering of canners and their families un- 
officially estimated at nearly 1,000 in 
number attended the Annual CMSA Din- 
ner-Dance and Entertainment held on 
Tuesday evening, February 19, at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago. The gala 
affair brought to a close the 50th Annual 


Convention and Canners Show, with the 
Exhibit having enjoyed a _ record-break 
ing registration of food processors. 


The following is a break-down on reg- 
istrations made by the Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association: Food Proc- 
essing Group, 3,190 canners, 122 freezers, 
586 food manufacturers, for a total of 
3,898; exhibitors, representatives of 
member firms 2,897; Guests which in- 
cludes brokers not members of NFBA, 
retailers, government personnel, etce., 
1,340, for a grand total of 8,135. 


It is to be noted that Exhibit attend- 
ance actually exceeded 10,000 since mem- 
bers of the NFBA were admitted on their 
badges with no registration required. 


The figure of 3,898 for the Food Proc- 
essing group compares with attendance 
by the same group at Exhibits since 1950 
as follows: 


1060 (Atlantic City) 2,968, 
2,701 
1962 (Atlantic City) 3,449 
1064 (Atlantic City) 3,609 
3,655 
1066: CATIONEIC City) 3,049 


No regularly - maintained attendance 
figures for specific categories are avail- 
able further back than 1950. 


ATTENDANCE AWARD WINNERS 


J. E. Fox of H. J. Heinz Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Leamington, Ontario, was 
the final day winner of a new 1957 Chev- 
rolet 2-door scdan, major attendance 
award for those who attended the Ex- 
hibits. 


40 additional attendance awards, hav- 
ing a retail va'ue of thousan:'s of dollars, 
were presented, ten each day, to food 
processors, their employes and spouses 


J. C. SWIFT, Vice-President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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W. D. LEWIS, Secretary 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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who visited the exhibit areas. The win- 
ners were as follows: 


G.E. Electric Frying Pan: Walter A. 
Reed, Lake Odessa Canning Co., Lake 
Odessa, Mich.; Norman Planer, St. Cloud 
Canning, St. Cloud, Minn.; Marjorie 
Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., 
Auburn, N. Y.; Dr. Pastor Lagueruela, 
Palmer Food Specialties Co., Ine., Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 


G.E. Dual-Control Electric Blanket: E. 
H. Mueller, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Paul Jaquish, Franken Frosted 
Foods, Saginaw, Mich.; E. G. Owen, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Hoopeston, Ill.; La 
Kortiz, Ca. Packing Corp., San Francis- 
co, Calif. 


G.E. Portable TV Set: Joseph Angio- 
lillo, Ieco Cheese Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John Keesecker, Gibsonburg Cng. Co., 
Gibsonburg, Ohio; H. C. Walker, Libby 
MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill.; Elbert W. 
Garlock, Victor Food Corp., Victor, N. Y. 


Black Angus Rotisserie: I. W. Austin, 
Perfection Canning Co., Newark, N. Y.; 
S. J. Colton, Victor Preserving Co., 
Springville, N. Y.; W. D. Whitson, Whit- 
son Food Products, Denton, Texas; S. 
Beck, Star Canning Co., Lomica, Wis. 


Remington “60” De Luxe Electric 
Shaver: G. E. Hoaglund, Olivia Canning 
Co., Olivia, Minn.; Winifred Wyatt, Ger- 


ber Products, Freemont, Mich. (two 
awards); S. W. Hudson, Gerber Products, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Kodak Pony 35 mm Camera: Peter 
Yankunas, Lake Shore Canning Co., 


ANNUAL 


Feb. 11-16 
907 


50 YEARS AGO — Identification badge 
worn by delegates to the first National 
Canners Association Convention in 1907 
and to the C.M.&S.A. Canners Show held 
concurrently. Badge is from the prized 
collection of canners convention badges 
going back to 1891, owned by this pub- 
lication. 


Cleveland, Wisc.; Harvey A. Scheel, 
Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; Geo. 
O. Myers, Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, 
N. Y.; Earl Youngen, Green Giant, Le 
Sueur, Minn. 


RCA-Victor Transistor Radio: F. Web- 
ster Brown, Snow Flake Canning Co., 
Brunswick, Maine; James W. Gast, Beck- 
man & Gast Co., St. Henry, Ohio; C. K. 
Lane, California Packing Corp., Pitman, 
N. J.; E. J. Eirekson, Mich. Fruit Canner, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Broil-Air Mobile Outdoor Grill: Albert 
Dominico, Sunset Frozen Foods, Ince., 
Fredonia, N. Y.; George Benscheidt, 
Western Foods, La Junta, Colo.; W. L. 
Schaub, Best Foods Inc., Bayonne, N. J.; 
W. A. Reed, Jr., Lake Odessa, Mich. 


Atlantic Golf Bag: N. J. Lau, Aunt 
Nellies Foods, Oconomowoc, Wisc.; Geo. 
A. Mick, Yakima Frozen Food Co., 
Yakima, Wash.; Mrs. G. Ricossa, Appe- 
tizing Food Products, Richmond, Mich.; 
B. C. Tammer, B. C. Tammer Pecon Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 


Cory Room Air-Conditioner: Les J. 
Daley, Stokely-Van Camp, Columbus, 
Wisc.; W. C. Schorer, Sauk City Canning, 
Sauk City, Wise.; W. A. Gorman, Kraft 
Foods, Chicago, Ill.; Fran Rerchart, 
Orestes Canning Co., Elwood, Ind. 


70 days—Early 


77 days—Main 


80 days—Main 


Seed is available now. 
available in May. 


STOKESCROSS No. 4 
75 days—Early - Main 


STOKESCROSS No. 5 


STOKESCROSS No. 6 


Plants will be 


Write for Jan. 1957 issue of ‘“Research and 
Reports For the American Tomato Industry.” 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


Pioneers in better tomatoes 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


STOKESCROSS - The Tomatoes of Tomorrow 


These second generation hybrids will assure early set, a 
longer season, and heavier yields 


STOKESCROSS No. 1 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association 


Conrad Hilton, Chicago 
February 17, 1957 


All Officers continued in office— Will exhibit with 
Canners in 1958—Attendance figures— 
Attendance award winners 


All Officers of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Association were reelected at 
the Annual Meeting held at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Sunday morning, February 
17. Clifford K. Wilson, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, continues as President; John C. 
Swift, White Cap Company, Chicago, as 
Vice-President; and W. D. Lewis, Wash- 
ing ton, D. C., as Secretary-Treasurer. 


Roland V. Johnson, E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio; and Charles E. 
Schick, Waukesha Foundry Company, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, were elected to 
the Board of Directors succeeding Harry 
A. Miller, Burt Machine Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland; and Frank S. Ward, 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, New York, who retired as Board 
Members. 


President Wilson reported on the re- 
sults of a canvass of the membership to 
determine those in favor of an annual 
exhibit as in the past, or a bi-annual 


exhibit in the future. The results showed 
that those in favor of a by-annual ex- 
hibit were principally those firms who 
participate in exhibits at a number of 
conventions, whereas those in favor of 
the annual exhibit were primarily those 
who exhibit at only the Canners Conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilson said that it is the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Directors that 
the 51st Annual Canners Show be held 
in conjunction with the next NCA Con- 
vention in Atlantic City next January. 
The recommendation of the Board was 
approved by the memership. 


ATTENDANCE ‘FIGURES 


An enthusiastic and appreciative gath- 
ering of canners and their families un- 
officially estimated at nearly 1,000 in 
number attended the Annual CMSA Din- 
ner-Dance and Entertainment held on 
Tuesday evening, February 19, at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago. The gala 
affair brought to a close the 50th Annual 


Convention and Canners Show, with the 
Exhibit having enjoyed a record-break 
ing registration of food processors. 


The following is a break-down on reg- 
istrations made by the Canning Machin- 
ery & Supplies Association: Food Proc- 
essing Group, 3,190 canners, 122 freezers, 
586 food manufacturers, for a total of 
3,898; exhibitors, representatives of 
member firms 2,897; Guests which in- 
cludes brokers not members of NFBA, 
retailers, government personnel, ete., 
1,340, for a grand total of 8,135. 


It is to be noted that Exhibit attend- 
ance actually exceeded 10,000 since mem- 
bers of the NFBA were admitted on their 
badges with no registration required. 


The figure of 3,898 for the Food Proc- 
essing group compares with attendance 
by the same group at Exhibits since 1950 
as follows: 


1050: (Atlantic City) 2,968. 
2,701 
1062 (Atlantic Clty): 3,449 
3,455 
1956 (Atlantic City) 3,049 
3,898 


No regularly - maintained attendance 
figures for specific categories are avail- 
able further back than 1950. 


ATTENDANCE AWARD WINNERS 


J. E. Fox of H. J. Heinz Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Leamington, Ontario, was 
the final day winner of a new 1957 Chev- 
rolet 2-door scdan, major attendance 
award for those who attended the Ex- 
hibits. 


40 additional attendance awards, hav- 
ing a retail va'ue of thousancs of dollars, 
were presented, ten each day, to food 
processors, their employes and spouses 


J. C. SWIFT, Vice-President 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
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who visited the exhibit areas. The win- 
ners were as follows: 


G.E. Electric Frying Pan: Walter A. 
Reed, Lake Odessa Canning Co., Lake 
Odessa, Mich.; Norman Planer, St. Cloud 
Canning, St. Cloud, Minn.; Marjorie 
Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., 
Auburn, N. Y.; Dr. Pastor Lagueruela, 
Palmer Food Specialties Co., Ine., Ha- 
bana, Cuba. 


G.E. Dual-Control Electric Blanket: E. 
H. Mueller, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Paul Jaquish, Franken Frosted 
Foods, Saginaw, Mich.; E. G. Owen, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Hoopeston, IIl.; La 
Kortiz, Ca. Packing Corp., San Francis- 
co, Calif. 


G.E. Portable TV Set: Joseph Angio- 
lillo, Ieco Cheese Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
John Keesecker, Gibsonburg Cng. Co., 
Gibsonburg, Ohio; H. C. Walker, Libby 
MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill.; Elbert W. 
Garlock, Victor Food Corp., Victor, N. Y. 


Black Angus Rotisserie: I. W. Austin, 
Perfection Canning Co., Newark, N. Y.; 
S. J. Colton, Victor Preserving Co., 
Springville, N. Y.; W. D. Whitson, Whit- 
son Food Products, Denton, Texas; S. 
Beck, Star Canning Co., Lomica, Wis. 


Remington “60” De Luxe Electric 
Shaver: G. E. Hoaglund, Olivia Canning 
Co., Olivia, Minn.; Winifred Wyatt, Ger- 


ber Products, Freemont, Mich. (two 
awards); S. W. Hudson, Gerber Products, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Kodak Pony 35 mm Camera: Peter 
Yankunas, Lake Shore Canning Co., 
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50 YEARS AGO — Identification badge 
worn by delegates to the first National 
Canners Association Convention in 1907 
and to the C.M.&S.A. Canners Show held 
concurrently. Badge is from the prized 
collection of canners convention badges 
going back to 1891, owned by this pub- 
lication. 


Cleveland, Wisc.; Harvey A. Scheel, 
Green Giant Co., Le Sueur, Minn.; Geo. 
O. Myers, Comstock Foods, Inc., Newark, 
N. Y.; Earl Youngen, Green Giant, Le 
Sueur, Minn. 


RCA-Victor Transistor Radio: F. Web- 
ster Brown, Snow Flake Canning Co., 
Brunswick, Maine; James W. Gast, Beck- 
man & Gast Co., St. Henry, Ohio; C. K. 
Lane, California Packing Corp., Pitman, 
N. J.; E. J. Eirekson, Mich. Fruit Canner, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Broil-Air Mobile Outdoor Grill: Albert 
Dominico, Sunset Frozen Foods, Ince., 
Fredonia, N. Y.; George Benscheidt, 
Western Foods, La Junta, Colo.; W. L. 
Schaub, Best Foods Inc., Bayonne, N. J.; 
W. A. Reed, Jr., Lake Odessa, Mich. 


Atlantic Golf Bag: N. J. Lau, Aunt 
Nellies Foods, Oconomowoc, Wisc.; Geo. 
A. Mick, Yakima Frozen Food Co., 
Yakima, Wash.; Mrs. G. Ricossa, Appe- 
tizing Food Products, Richmond, Mich.; 
B. C. Tammer, B. C. Tammer Pecon Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 


Cory Room Air-Conditioner: Les J. 
Daley, Stokely-Van Camp, Columbus, 
Wisc.; W. C. Schorer, Sauk City Canning, 
Sauk City, Wise.; W. A. Gorman, Kraft 
Foods, Chicago, Ill.; Fran Rerchart, 
Orestes Canning Co., Elwood, Ind. 


70 days—Early 


77 days—Main 


80 days—Main 


Seed is available now. 
available in May. 


STOKESCROSS No. 4 
75 days—Early - Main 


STOKESCROSS No. 5 


STOKESCROSS No. 6 


Plants will be 


Write for Jan. 1957 issue of ‘“Research and 
Reports For the American Tomato Industry.”’ 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


Pioneers in better tomatoes 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


STOKESCROSS - The Tomatoes of Tomorrow 


These second generation hybrids will assure early set, a 
longer season, and heavier yields 


STOKESCROSS No. 1 
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MUTUAL ADMIRATION 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association President Clifford 
K. Wilson presents a scroll to National Canners Association re- 
tiring President William U. Hudson, which reads in part: “For 
half a century—by encouraging the development of new tech- 
nological skills, fostering significant nutritional research, and 
knowingly guiding the seed-to-shelf progress of our Nation’s 
food supply—your Association has contributed outstandingly to 
a Better Way of Life for all Americans. We of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association regard with proud esteem 
our close and harmonious relationship with the National Canners 
Association. We are profoundly grateful to you for providing 
the inspiration and assistance so valuable to us in our constant 
effort to better equip, better supply, and better serve the Can- 
ning Industry.” 


Newly elected NCA President A. Edward Brown presents a 
scroll to CMSA President Clifford Wilson as an expression of 
gratitude for 5 decades of effective cooperation. “During its half- 
century of effort in the improvement of canned foods and the 
advancement of the art of food preservation, the National Can- 
ners Association and the canning industry owe an immeasurable 
debt to the members of the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation who have so splendidly developed processing machinery, 
improved containers and packaging, and enabled canners in every 
way better to achieve their purpose in the safe and serviceable 
packing of canned foods. Only through the cooperation of the 
machinery and supply industry, in the fusing of technical skills 
and the integration of scientific research effort, have these twin 
Associations been enabled each to contribute more effectively 
to the growth of the industry.” 


NFBA retiring National Chairman Walter H. Burns, Sr. pre- 
sents a scroll to Mr. Hudson, and extends heartiest congratula- 
tions on the occasion of the National Canners Association’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary. “A half century is a milestone to be proud 
of. The accomplishments made by the National Canners Asso- 
ciation during the past fifty years have been many, and have 
served not only the canners of the nation but the entire food 
industry and the American people. The fellowship with the 
National Canners Association from its birth in 1907 is a pro- 
logue to continued fellowship and cooperation in the years ahead. 
To the canners of this nation and to their national representa- 
tives, the National Canners Association now entering its second 
half century of service, go the sincere best wishes for the future 
from the food brokers of America represented in the National 
Food Brokers Association. 
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Mr. Burns presents a scroll to Mr. Wilson. “The Golden Age 
of Canning symbolized by this occasion would not have been pos- 
sible without the machinery and supplies that have been de- 
signed, constructed and steadily improved through the years by 
the members of CM&SA. During the past 50 years there have 
been cordial relations between the CM&SA and NFBA. The 
spirit of cooperation and harmony evidenced through the years 
has contributed to the growth and development of the food 
industry. To the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association now 
entering its second half century of service, and to its members, 
gc the sincere best wishes for the future from the food 
brokers of America represented in the National Food Brokers 
Association,” 
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OTHER CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment features of this 
Golden Anniversary Convention were ex- 
ceptionally fine, topped by the Golden 
Anniversary Convention Dinner of the 
National Canners Association on Sunday 
evening. Nearly a thousand guests turned 
out for this celebration held in the large 
Main Ballroom of the Palmer House 
Hotel. 17 of the 19 living Past Presidents 
of NCA were present, and many of them 
with their wives. Richard Dickinson, 1916 
President, was the oldest from a point of 
service. Also present were officials of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation, the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, the Presidents of the American 
Can and Continental Can companies, and 
their wives, association Counsel H. T. 
Austern, and Mrs. Austern, the Associa- 
tion staff, past and present, and of course, 
Association members from all parts of 
the country, many with their wives. 


1949 President “Johnny” McGovern, 
operating from a wheel chair, outdid him- 
self on this occasion as the Master of all 
Master of Ceremonies. Mrs. McGovern, 


devoted wife of this famous industry wit 
who never says die, and enjoys every 
minute of it, was seated immediately at 
his side, as she has been during these 
long years of illness. 


It was a grand and glorious occasion 
with nearly a thousand people in full 
celebration mood, yet dignified and con- 
scious of the honor of having played a 
part in reaching this Golden Plateau. 


Similarly the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association Dinner-Dance, com- 
memorating the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
this association; the Old Guard and the 
Young Guard Banquets, the latter a 25th 
Anniversary celebration; The Forty- 
Niner Service Award, described elsewhere 
in this issue; were all exceptionally well 
done this year, and the spirit of accom- 
plishment and confidence in the future 
seemed to pervade everywhere. 


As usual, too, there were many private 
parties, and the entertainment parlors of 
the can companies, and the machinery and 
supply men catered to customers and 
prospects, competitors, and yes, even the 
press, in their usual grandios style. 


ANNUAL MEETING NATIONAL 
PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION 


Some 200 or 300 preservers and asso- 
ciates gathered in the Embassy Room 
of the Morrison Hotel on Friday, Febru- 
ary 15, to take part in a number of panel 
discussions, designed to make them better 
preservers. 


First discussion on the program had to 
do with the functions of a _ regional 
organization. Other panel discussions 
held throughout the day considered such 
topics as the effect of competitive en- 
thusiasm on sales and profits, the rea- 
sons for and the initial steps in effective 
marketing, the impact of imports, and the 
future of the preserve business. 


The panels were staffed by such ex- 
perts as: Robert M. Rubenstein, legal 
counsel for the New York Preservers 
Association; Hal Jaeger, Marketing Di- 
rector of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute; Harley B. McNamara, President of 
the National Tea Company; Paul H. 
Smucker, President of the National Pre- 
servers Association; Mrs. Beatrice 
Hughes, Executive Vice-President of 
Harding Restaurants; W. H. Theis of 
John Sexton & Company; Francis J. Oele- 
rich of Oelerich & Berry Company; Joseph 
A. Raphael of Louis Sherry Preserves, 
Inc.; P. R. Zimmerman, Technical Con- 
sultant to the National Preservers Asso- 
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ciation; J. Neville Major, Jr., Old Vir- 
ginia Packing Company, and many others. 
At the annual Business Meeting on 
Saturday morning, all officers of the As- 
sociation were reelected. They are: Presi- 
dent—Paul H. Smucker, The J. M. 
Smucker Company, Orrville, Ohio; Vice- 
President — Joseph A. Raphael, Louis 
Sherry Preserves, Inc., Long Island City, 
New York; Vice-President—J. S. Phillips, 
Puritan Preserve Company, San Fran- 
cisco; Secretary-Treasurer—John C. Fos- 
cate, John C. Fosgate Company, Orlando, 
Florida; and Executive Vice-President— 
Richard F. Curry of Washington, D. C. 


MEAT CANNERS LUNCHEON 


Secretary John H. Moninger of the 
National Meat Canners Association has 
over the past 6 or 8 years gained the 
reputation of starting and stopping his 
Annual Luncheon on time—an accom- 
plishment almost unheard of at national 
conventions. 

In his invitation to the Meat Canners 
Luncheon this year, he stressed the pcint 
that opcrations would get under way at 
2 noon sharply, and that those atten ding 
the luncheon would be out in time for 
2 o’clock appointments. As usual, Mr. 
Moninger was true to his word. 

The menu consisted of cocktails, an 
excellent luncheon with meat as the main 
course, believe it or not, a one-minute 
address of welcome from President Roger 
Brickman of the Illinois Meat Company, 
and a three-minute rifle-like summation 
of the aims and progress of the National 
Meat Canners Association by Mr. Mon- 
inger. 

Mr. Moninger said that canned meats 
had reached an all-time production high 
during 1956 of 700 million pounds. The 
objective, he said, is to keep that produc- 
tion curve pointed upwards through: 1. 


Continued quality improvement; 2. By 
making better customers of present 
canned meat users; and 3. By finding new 
customers. 

This objective, he said, will be furthered 
in 1957 through customer research, thanks 
to a generous contribution from the Con- 
tinental Can Company. The results of a 
study on this phase will be available for 
distribution in March. Trade paper ad- 


vertising, he said, too, will be continued 
and expanded. Lastly a hard hittting 
“Quicknic” promotion sparked by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute and supported 
by the U. S. Steel Co., will get underway 
in June. The promotion will break on the 
U. S. Steel Television Hour, and will be 
followed up with the usual full coverage 
to newspaper, magazine, radio and TV 
food editors. 


“Canners Exchange” Celebrates 
50 Years of Accomplishment 


On Thursday, February 14, Lansing B. 
Warner, Inec., administrators of the 
“Canners Exchange” plan of reciprocal 
insurance, held a luncheon in the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, honoring 50 year 
policyholders and celebrating the Golden 
Anniversary of this unique plan of fire 
insurance for the canning industry. 


Of the 42 original policyholders, 8 are 
still in business, 4 of whom have been 
absorbed by Stokely-Van Camp, Ine. All 
of these are still insured in ‘“Canners 
Exchange”. They are: Gibson Canning 
Company (Stokely), Illinois; H. C. Hem- 
ingway & Company, New York; Hoopes- 
ton Canning Company (Stokely), Illinois; 
Illinois Canning Company, Illinois; W. R. 
Roach & Company (Stokely), Michigan; 
Rossville Canning Company, Illinois; 
Sycamore Preserve Works, Illinois; and 
Van Camp Packing Company (Stokely), 
Indiana. 


Representatives of each of these firms 
were in attendance at the Anniversary 
Luncheon: For the Stokely plants, Fred 
A. Stare; for Hemingway, John A. Hem- 
ingway; for Illinois Canning Company, 


Photo Courtesy "Food Packer 


Representatives of five of the original subscribers of “Canners Exchange” snapped 
at the 50th Anniversary party, left to right: John C. Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway 
& Co.; Robert L. Alton, Sycamore Preserve Works; Robert E. Snively, Illinois Can- 
ning Co.; Sidney B. Cutright, Illinois Canning Co.; Leland W. Bergstrom, Illinois 
Canning Co.; J. W. Thuma, Sycamore Preserve Works; John Eliot Warner, President 
Lansing B. Warner; Louis H. Schlecht, Rossville Packing Co.; Lew F. Hathaway, Ross- 
ville Packing Co.; and Fred A. Stare for Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 
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S. B. Cutright, Robert E. Snively, Leland 
W. Bergstrom; for Rossville Canning 
Company, Louis H. Schlecht, and Lou F. 
Hathaway; for the Sycamore Preserve 
Works, Robert L. Alton, and J. W. 
Thuma. Four of the five members ofthe 
Advisory Council were also at the break- 
fast: Mr. Stare; Mare C. Hutchinson, 
President of Michigan Fruit Canners; 
W. J. Prucha, Vice President of Cali- 
fornia Packing Sales Company; and C. A. 
Brinkman, Treasurer of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. Mr. Ward Cosgrove, the fifth mem- 
ber of the Committee, was absent due to 
illness, though present in the hotel. 


In addition to President J. Eliot War- 
ner of the firm, Vice Presidents M. R. 
Feeney, and Newton H. Tobey, General 
Counsel Ernest Palmer; M. R. Eddy, and 
E. H. Meyer, of the firm, were present. 
Three members of the trade press, 
Charles Walter York, C. Melvin Carlson, 
and E, E. Judge, completed the gathering. 


Mr. Palmer, Mr. Stare, and Mr. Feeney, 
made short addresses, recalling some of 
the early days. President Warner ex- 
tended greetings and issued handsomly 
engraved certificates of recognition to the 
representatives of the original policy 
policyholders. 


The history of “Canners Exchange” is 
inseparably linked with the history of the 
National Canners Association. As _ re- 
vealed elsewhere in this issue, one of the 
first actions of the National Canners 
Association in the year of its inception, 
was the acceptance of this sorely needed 
plan of industry insurance. Up to that 
time ordinary insurance companies gen- 
erally considered the canning industry 
unprofitable and undesirable. The result 
was that canners were forced to pay 
exceedingly high rates and even then 
could secure only a part of the protection 
necessary to safeguard their investments. 


At the very first meeting held by NCA, 
Lansing B. Warner outlined for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee a plan of reciprocal 
insurance whereby canners could provide 
their own insurance by an exchange of 
indemnity among each other. The plan 
was recommended by a bulletin to NCA 
members dated November 6, 1907. 


“Canners Exchange” first flourished 
under L. B. Warner and more recently 
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has shown continued progress under his 
son John Eliot Warner. The Exchange 
has proven a Godsend to the canning in- 
dustry. When the firm first started issu- 
ing policies in 1907, fire insurance rates 
on canning factories ran between $2.00 
and $2.50 per $100 of insurance. Through 
this plan of mutual protection at cost, 
rates were first reduced in 1908 to ap- 
proximately $1.65, and since that time the 
net rates, after reduction of savings, have 
been reduced from 60 to 75 percent. 
Canners Exchange naturally then, has 
continued to grow with the industry. The 
volume of insurance has grown steadily 
from a few thousand dollars to over $900 
million today. Through 1956, claims of 
$23% million have been paid, with cash 
savings to policy holders of $31% mil- 
lion. The all-time distribution of Can- 
ners Exchange premium dollar during the 
50 years is broken down into 39 percent 
savings to policy holdings, 32 percent 
expenses, and 29 percent net losses. 


ANNUAL TUPCO BREAKFAST 


As has been the case for the past sev- 
eral years, some 200 or more corn can- 
ners and their associates turned out at 
8 o’clock on a Sunday morning during the 
Convention to attend the 11th annual 
United Products Company Breakfast. 
The early morning turnout in the middle 
of the Convention demonstrates beyond 
doubt that a substantial portion of the 


corn canning industry is interested in the 
continuing development of this process. 
With Graydon Jones of the Cambria Can- 
ning Company Division of Consolidated 
Food Processors acting as Toastmaster, 
Paul Cover, newly elected President of 
The United Company, bid welcome to the 
gathering, and went on to describe the 
improved research, service, and physical 
facilities of The United Company. 


He was followed on the rostrum by 
Ralph Cover, President of The United 
Products Company. Reporting on 1956 
research, which involved the examination 
of some 1100 cans of the finished product 
from 37 members and non-members, he 
said that there is no such thing as a per- 
fect can of corn even during a season 
relatively free of worm problem. The 
corn was examined at various steps in 
the production process, with and without 
sugar, salt, water, starch, etc., with the 
conclusion that additives do not make a 
major contribution to filth. Overall, he 
said, the Cremogenized Corn was found 
four to six times cleaner. 


He also concluded that neither reels 
nor vibrators were completely successful 
in cleaning corn, and that the shaker or 
serubbing action was best. The examina- 
tion of the corn, he said, does not require 
technical ability, only extreme patience. 
The average time to examine a can of 
corn in this manner, he said, is 5 hours. 
It involves counting the short cut, 
mashed, and pulled kernels, embryos, 


silk, and other damages. He suggested 
that canners could learn a great deal 
about their own pack, and about their 
competitors, by making similar exami- 
nations. 


OLD GUARD SOCIETY 


Herbert J. Barnes, Kaysville Canning 
Corporation, Kaysville, Utah, was elected 
President of the Old Guard Society at the 
annual get-together on Saturday eve- 
ning, February 16; S. B. Cutright, Illinois 
Canning Company, Hoopeston, Illinois, 
was elected 1st Vice-President; Nicholas 
J. Janson, Nicholas J. Janson Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 2nd Vice-President; and 
John Dingee, Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, New York City, continues in the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer. 


T. M. McLaughlin Company, Cleveland 
food brokers, have moved into new quar- 
ters at 2860 E. 130th Street, Shaker 
Square Post Office, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 
In making the announcement Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin says that the move will enable 
the company to more satisfactorily and 
conveniently service their customers in 
the area. The trip to. the new office via 
Rapid Transit from Cleveland’s Public 
Square takes but 12 minutes. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized — 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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Information Director Budd dispenses the information on “Carlos 


Loves Papa. 


Some 200 people turned out to do honor to NCA’s 
Executive Secretary, Carlos Campbell, on the occa- 
sion of his reception of the 4th Annual Forty-Niner 
Service Award, Friday evening, February 15. Upper 
Left: Nine Past Presidents of NCA, as can be plainly 
seen, were proud indeed of Mr. Campbell. (Left to 
right): Messrs. Ratzesberger, Graefe, Hudson, Taylor, 
Barnes, Haxton, Stare, Cumming, and Morrill. Left 
Center: 34 members of the Staff were in attendance 
for the presentation and reception following. Lower 
Left: Speakers’ Table—Mr. Ratzesberger, Forty-Niner 
President Nay, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Budd, and Forty- 
Niner Officers, Ex-Officio Feeney, Vice-President 
Langsenkamp, and Secretary Judge. Upper Right: 
Self explanatory. That’s Mrs. Campbell, of course. 
Lower Right: Mr. Campbell and Mr. Nay. 


President Nay makes the Award. 
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Carlos Campbell Receives 


Fourth Annual Forty-Niner Service Award 


Carlos Campbell, Executive Secretary 
«f the National Canners Association, was 
ihe recipient of the Fourth Annual Forty- 
Niner Service Award at appropriate cere- 
monies on Friday, February 15, in the 
Bleckstone Hotel. The award presenta- 
tion was followed by a reception to which 
were invited all of the members of the 
NCA staff present at the Convention, 
NCA and CMSA Past-Presidents, and a 
number of other specially invited guests, 
totaling some 200 to do honor to this 
popular executive. 

The Forty-Niners is a service group 
formed in 1949 to assist the Canning 
Mechinery & Supplies Association and 
ether organizations affiliated with the 
Canning Industry, in the conduct of their 
affairs; to promote achievement in the 
forward progress of the canning indus- 
try by a system of awards given annually 
in recognition of individual meritorious 
achievement; to promote team play and 
good fellowship, and to stimulate through 
publicity, attendance at the National and 
State Conventions of the Canning In- 
dustry. 

The name of the organization derives 
from the fact that it was founded in 1949 
and that membership is limited to Can- 
ning Machinery & Supply Association 


members, most of them in the sales end 
of the business, and therefore, digging 
for gold. 


Each year a number of nominees with 
complete background informaton, are 
submitted by a special committee to the 
Board of Directors, for final selection. 
Previous awards have gone to Dr. Samuel 
H. Prescott, Professor Emeritus, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
John Charles Walker, Plant Pathologist, 
University of Wisconsin; and Dr. Louis 
Gardner MacDowell, Director of Re- 
search, Florida Citrus Commission. 

Mr. Campbell is the first person out- 
side of the research field to receive this 
award. It was granted to him in recogni- 
tion of his organizational genius in 
marshalling the industry’s collective in- 
telligence and developing unity of pur- 
pose and action. These are high sounding 
phrases. In every day English they mean 
that Carlos Campbell has proven himself 
an association executive of the highest 
calibre. He has earned the confidence of 
the people for whom he works, the people 
with whom the Association does business 
every day, the Government, associated 
industries, and the public in general. 
Last, but not least, he has organized the 
Association staff and functions of the 


Association to the point of present per- 
fection. 

Prior to the presentation of the Award 
by President David S. Nay of the Forty- 
Niners, NCA Past President Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr., of the Illinois Canning © 
Company, spoke of the contributions of 
Carlos Campbell to the canning industry. 
Mr. Ratzesberger spoke of Carlos’ work 
in developing the Division of Statistics, 
the increased activity in the Consumers 
Service Division, his excellent supervision 
and coordination of the Consumer and 
Trade Relations program, and his per- 
sonal proclivity in encouraging people to 
work together. 


Nelson H. Budd, Director of the Infor- 
mation Division of NCA, next described 
“Carlos Campbell—The Man”. Mr. Budd 
turned in an excellent job of talking 
about his boss. Liberally spiced with 
humor, yet historical in nature, his ad- 
dress provides many of the little known 
intimate facts of the life and character of 
this accomplished industry citizen. 

Characteristically, Mr. Campbell, when 
called on to acknowledge acceptance of 
the Award, tossed his prepared address 
into the waste basket. Characteristically, 
also, he accused the Forty-Niners of 
making a big mistake in selecting him as 
a recipient, following such illustrious men 
as Doctors Prescott, Walker, and Mac- 
Dowell. Nevertheless, it was plain for all 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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S & W Fine Foods—An unusual honor 
came to S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San 
Francisco, Calif., recently when it was 
appointed purveyor to King Gustaf Adolf 
VI of Sweden. Acting on behalf of the 
Royal Household, Swedish Consul Gen- 
eral Manne Lindholm visited the canning 
company’s headquarters and presented a 
scroll of appointment to its president 
Joseph Blumlein. The affair was attended 
by Swedish Consul Henrik Ramel; Bengt 
Nordquist, president of Arvid Nordquist 
- H.A.B., of Stockholm, the importing and 
exporting firm representing S & W in 
Sweden; Gunnar Norderdal, sales man- 
ager of the Stockholm firm, and members 
of the board of directors of the San Fran- 
cisco firm. 


CFDA Officers—The Cooperative Food 
Distributors of America have named 
Joseph G. Foy of Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, President; and Donald P. Lloyd of 
Salth Lake City, Vice President. The 
election took place at the Association’s 
Annual Meeting in Dallas, Texas, held 
February 10 through 13 at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel. CFDA is a trade associa- 
tion for the retailer owned food distribut- 
ing industry. At present there are 95 
members in the organization, who serve 
approximately 25,000 independent food 
retailers in 46 states, Canada, and 
Hawaii. Headquarters are at 141 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Canadian Food Processors Association 
will hold its 1958 Convention at the 
Seigniory Club, Montebello, Quebec, 
Canada, January 27, 28 and 29. 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute has moved into new and larger 
quarters in Suite 863 in the Lincoln 
Building at 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17. The new headquarters include a 
Directors Conference Room and large 
mailing facilities to accommodate ex- 
panding operations of PMMI. 


Dewey and Almy has announced the 
appointment of David G. Bernard as 
manager of container products in the 
container and chemical specialties divi- 
sion, Dewey and Almy Chemical Com- 
pany Division of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Named assistant managers are Carroll 
F. White, who will be responsible for 
can sealing compounds, cover and drum 
compounds, side-sealing cements, and 
container compound applying equipment, 
and Robert A. Clabault, who will super- 
vise thermoplastic coatings, cap, home 
canning, crown and industrial compounds. 
Leon J. Cone, the division’s Chicago sales 
manager, together with White and Cla- 
bault, will assist Bernard in coordinating 
East Coast and Mid-west container prod- 
ucts programs with Dewey and Almy’s 
activities on the West Coast and in 
Canada. 


Canning Scholarships—Two $300 schol- 
arships are being offered this year to 
food technology majors at the University 
of Wisconsin, one by the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association and the other by the 
Carleton A. Friday Memorial Scholarship 
Fund administered by the University cf 
Wisconsin Foundation. To be eligible for 
either, the student must definitely have 
selected food technology as a_ subject, 
must have been employed at least 30 days 
during the summer of either 1956 or 1957 
in a canning plant operated by a member 
of the Association, and must be enrolled 
again at the University for the semester 
beginning in September 1957. Selection 
of the winners will be made by the Asso- 
ciation’s Canning Technology Committee. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company—Wil- 
liam J. O’Connell, Manager of the Cinein- 
nati District of Diamond Crystal has 
been chosen the company’s “District 
Manager of the Year’, as a result of his 
district sales performance. He was “Dis- 
trict Manager of the Month” five times 
during 1956. Mr. O’Conne!l’s reward was 
a week’s trip to Florida for he and his 
wife. William G. Probst, Manager of the 
company’s New York District, was 
named co-winner of the “District Man- 
ager of the Year” contest, and he and 
his wife also received a week’s trip to 
Florida. 
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Commemorating the 50th Anniversary of The C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, Biglerville, Pa., President John A. Hauser (right) 
is presented with a gold apple sauce jar by Sidney F. Davis, vice 
president and general sales manager, Glass Container Division, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company. The ceremony was held at the 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., and marked the beginning of « 
year-long observance of Musselman’s 50 years in the food pack 
ing field. Founded by Christian H. Musselman in 1907, the com- 
pany now operates three modern canning plants which together 
form one of the country’s major apple processing organizations. 
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National Kraut Packers Association 
will hold its Golden Anniversary Celebra- 
‘ion of the formation of the Association 
in 1907, at Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 
Port Clinton, Ohio, July 18 and 19. 


Continental Can Company — John C. 
Michaud has been elected Vice President 
of the company’s newly formed Container 
Board and Kraft Paper Division. Previ- 
ously Resident Manager of the Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Company at 
Hodge, Louisiana, Mr. Michaud will be in 
charge of Continental’s Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia, paperboard plant; the Port Went- 
worth, Georgia, Southern Paperboard 
Corporation, 60 percent owned by Conti- 
nental; and the wholly owned subsidiary, 
Gair Woodlands Corporation, as well as 
the Hodge operation. Prior to the merger 
between Continental and Robert Gair 
Company, Mr. Michaud had been a Direc- 
tor of the latter company, which acquired 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Company 
in 1955. 


American Can Company—FE. Hoffman, 
Jy., formerly Wisconsin District Sales 
Manager, has been appointed Manager of 
Canco’s Chicago Sales District succeeding 
S. J. Austin, who has been named Assist- 
ant Division Sales Manager. Mr. Hoff- 
man was made a salesman in the St. 
Louis area in 1947 and transferred to 
Milwaukee in 1953. 


National Can Corporation — George F. 
Henschel has joined National Can as 
Vice President and General Manager of 
Sales, Robert S. Solinsky, President, has 
announced. Mr. Henschel comes to Na- 
tional Can from American Can Company, 
where he has held a variety of executive 
sales positions since 1930, including Sales 
Manager for Non-Food Containers, Sales 
Manager for the Buffalo and Philadelphia 
Districts, Sales Manager for the Atlantic 
Division, General Sales Manager of the 
Beverage Division, and General Manager 
of Sales. The appointment is a major 
step in National Can’s sales expansion 
program. The expansion program was 
instituted four years ago under new 
management, and sales have since risen 
from $30 million to over $80 million, and 
the corporation’s plants have increased 
in number from 4 to 13, with two addi- 
tional new plants having been announced 
just recently. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John F. 
Connelly, a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Chairman of the Executive 
(‘ommittee, has been elected Chairman of 
the Board of Crown Cork & Seal Com- 
pany, Baltimore, succeeding John J. 
Nagle, who has been elected Chairman 
of the newly constituted Finance Com- 
mittee, 


New Brokerage House—C. J. (Moon) 
‘lullins, formerly District Sales Manager 
t the W & W Pickle & Canning Com- 
any, has formed a new brokerage busi- 
ess to operate as The Mullins Company 
3441 Wilmington Road, Montgomery, 
\labama. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WORK SHOP 


The Pennsylvania Canners Association 
will hold its Annual Canners Workshop 
at Allenberry Lodge near Boiling Springs, 
March 7 and 8. 

The first session of the two-day Work- 
shop will begin at 10 o’clock on Thursday 
morning, March 7, when especial atten- 
tion will be given to the handling of 
materials in the canning plant. A short 
color movie titled “Packaging Foods in 
Glass” will be shown and followed by an 
address by C. P. Whittier of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, who will speak 
on “Glass Handling Techniques”. An- 
other color movie “Treasure Chest” will 
be shown to point out the tremendous 
amount of operation required to place 
canned foods on the market shelf. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a discussion on “Materials Handling 
from the Unloading Platform to the Clos- 
ing Machine” by Crown Cork & Seal 
Company’s George O’Brien and Lou 
Frantz. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company will con- 
duct a hospitality hour starting at 5:30, 
which will be followed by a banquet. Fea- 
tured speakers at the banquet will be Dr. 
Neal Bowman, National Association of 
Manufacturers, who has had a rich and 
varied background as an educator, author, 
lecturer, and psychologist. 

Following the banquet Brooks Chemi- 
cals, Inc., will show a football movie titled 
“Ten Years with the Cleveland Browns”. 


On Friday morning, March 8, Walter 
Miller of Bush-Miller Company, York, 
Pennsylvania, will speak on practical en- 
gineering applications. 

W. D. Lawson of Dupont will present a 
paper on “Paints and Plastics for use in 
the canning plant.” 

After lunch the “Canner’s Role in Civil 
Defense” will be explained by H. J. Me- 
Connell of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

The two-day session will wind up with 
a dissertation on “Human Relations” by 
Sterling Mudge of Socony Mobile Oil 
Company. 


DEATHS 


B. G. S. Jourdon, 71, Darlington, Mary- 
land canner, died suddenly at his home in 
Darlington on Thursday, February 21. 
Mr. Jourdon had suffered from asthma 
since he was 35 years old. He had been 
in the canning business all his life prior 
to his retirement in 1953. The business 
was originally started by his father, 
C. Reed Jourdon, and is now being oper- 
ated by two of his sons, Harvey and 
Walter. Mr. Jourdon is survived by six 
children. 


Isabel Baetsen, 57, Secretary of the 
Green Bay Canning Corporation, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, died at her home on 
February 18 following a long illness. She 
had been with the canning company for 
37 years, serving as Office Manager and 
handling sales in recent years. 


in every portion. 


of vitamin C.” 


Nature Never Guarantees that your canned 
or frozen juice has a significant vitamin C con- 
tent. But you can guarantee an adequate level 


How? Simply standardize the quantity of essen- 
tial vitamin C in your pack by adding low-cost, 
water-soluble ‘Roche’ |-ascorbic acid, vitamin C. 


Then you can make this label claim: “One 4-oz. 
portion provides (state specific percentage, e.g. 
100% ) of the minimum daily adult requirement 


Get the full facts from the pioneers in this field: 
Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. 
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BERLIN 
CHAPMAN 


receptacle 
filler 


DESIGNED TO HANDLE 
ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF 
GLASS JARS AND CANS 


A high production unit .. . capa- 
cities up to 200 receptacles per 
minute. 


Made of stainless steel throughout, 
here is a machine designed for such 
products as cherries, olives, sliced 
pickles and similar products . . . de- 
signed to handle all sizes and types 
of glass jars and cans. 


If you did not see it at the Canning 
Machinery & Supply Show, you will 
be interested in the complete de- 
tails ... write today. 


Food Procetsing Machinery Since 1909 


CHAPMAN CO. 
Wisconsin 


Berlin, 
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WISCONSIN SPRING MEETING 


Wisconsin Canners Association will 
hold its Spring Meeting in Madison, 
March 19, 20 and 21. On March 19, from 
1 to 5 p.m., a Carloading Clinic will be 
held at Babcock Hall under the direction 
of Jim Kraska of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

A Processors Conference will be held 
on Wednesday, March 20, from 9 to 4 
p.m. at Babcock Hall. This program has 
been arranged in cooperation with the 
Department of Dairy and Food Industries 
at the University, and covers such sub- 
jects as Extraneous Materials, New De- 
velopments in Canning Technology, Cod- 
ing of Cans, Waste Disposal, Funda- 
mentals of Processing and Retort Opera- 
tions, and other subjects. 

On the evening of March 20 a labor 
supply meeting will be held at the Loraine 
Hotel. Reports on the outlook will be 
made on the various domestic and 
migrant labor problems. 


On Thursday morning, March 21, the 
Safety Institute will meet at the Loraine 
Hotel, when contest winners will receive 
their awards. 


NEW YORK GIRL WINS 
CHERRY PIE CONTEST 


Mary Ann Bartholomay, 17 year old 
daughter of a Henrietta, New York, 
steam shovel operator, was the winner of 
the Cherry Pie Baking Contest held in 
Chicago, February 21, in the “National 
Cherry Week” promotion sponsored by 
the National Red Cherry Institute. The 
“bake-off” was the result of selections 
from over 150,000 contestants throughout 
the United States, with final participants 
representing all 48 states, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Canada, and the District of Columbia. 
This was the 25th Silver Jubilee of the 
Pie Baking Contest. 

Blond high school senior, Mary .Ann 
said that she had been baking for real 
since she was six years old and wept 
happily when she was announced the 
winner. She receives a $500 college 
scholarship, which she will use to attend 
State Teachers College at Buffalo, New 
York. Part of her prize will be a trip to 
Washington, D. C., where she will bake a 
pie for President Eisenhower, and a trip 
to New York City. She also received a 
new electric range. 


FORTY-NINER SERVICE AWARD 
(Continued from page 43) 


to see that he was appreciative of the 
honor bestowed on him. 

Prior to the award ceremonies the 90 
some members of the Forty-Niners 
named three new directors: Harold H. 
Jaeger of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Thomas N. Martin of Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation, and 
William J. Scarlett of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 

All Officers automatically continue in 
office as they were elected last year at 
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this time for a two-year term. They are: 
President—David S. Nay of William J. 
Stange Company; Vice-President—Frank 
S. Langsenkamp of the F. H. Langsen- 
kamp Company; and Secretary-Treasurer 
—Edward E. Judge of “The Canning 


Trade”. M. R. Feeney of Lansing B. 
Warner, Inc., continues as Ex-Officio 
Officer. 


Outgoing Directors were: Roger Lueck 
cf the American Can Company, Harry 
Miller of Burt Machine Company, and 
Kent Upham of Owens-Illinois. 


Continuing Directors: Charles’ E. 
Schick of Waukesha Foundry Company, 
Robert L. Eirich of H. S. Crocker Com- 
pany, and W. J. Nighbert of Link-Belt 
Company. 


Conventions & Schools 
(Continued from page 3) 


MAY 138-15, 1957 —12TH PURDUE IN- 
DUSTRIAL WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 19-22, 1957—vU. s. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION and LOUISIANA 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention and Exposition, New Orleans, 
La. 


MAY 19-22, 1957—FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 48th An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, 


JUNE 2-3, 1957 — MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meet- 
ing, Park Place Hotel, Traverse City, 
Mich. 


JUNE 26-29, 1957—PROCESSED APPLES 
INSTITUTE, 6th Annual Meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 


JULY 18-19, 1957 — NATIONAL KRAUT 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Golden Anniver- 
sary Meeting, Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1957 — SANITATION 
MAINTENANCE SHOW AND CONFERENCE, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 20-23, 1957 — NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 24th Annual 
Meeting Sheraton-Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1957—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1957 — ONTARIO 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


JANUARY 6-8, 1958 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, place 
to be determined later. 


JANUARY 27-29, 1958 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 
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CANNERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
STOCKS 


Estimates of distributors stocks of 32 - 


canned food items presented in this re- 
port—the second in a series of five meas- 
urements covering the 1956-57 marketing 
season—are based on data submitted to 
the Bureau of the Census by a sample of 
wholesalers and warehouses of retail 
multiunit organizations handling canned 
foods. Data on canners stocks supplied 
to the Bureau of the Census by canners 
associations. 


VEGETABLES 


Distributors stocks of most canned 
vegetables were substantially lower than 
last January 1; in contrast, canners 
stocks of all items except asparagus, and 
green and wax beans, were well above 
their year-ago levels. Sharp reductions 
in distributors stocks of tomatoes and 
other tomato products were more than 
offset by an increase at the canners level. 
Canner stocks of tomatoes, at 15.5 million 
cases, and tomato catsup, chili sauce, at 
22.8 million cases, recorded increases over 
a year ago of 5.2 million cases and 7.8 
million cases, respectively. Total corn 
stocks—4.0 million cases in distributors 
hands and 26.7 million cases held by can- 
ners—increased 5.6 million cases over the 
total supply available on January 1, 1956. 
Distributor stocks of peas, at 3.4 million 
cases, reflected a decline of 269,000 cases, 
while canners stocks at 16.3 million cases, 
were up 1.4 million cases. 


FRUITS 


Distributor stocks of apples, applesauce 
and fruit cocktail were from 2 to 4 per- 
cent larger than a year ago. All other 
canned fruits indicated reduced inven- 
‘ories. Apricot stocks of 744,000 cases, 
down 149,000 cases (17%) from a year 
.g0, indicated the sharpest reduction per- 
‘entagewise, although larger volume re- 
duections were reported for peaches—at 
‘6 million cases, off 282,000 cases (7%) 

-and pineapple—at 1.6 million cases, 
down 241,000 cases (3%). Canners stocks 
of applesauce and fruit cocktail increased 
over 1 million cases, pineapple and purple 
plums increased about 500,000 cases, 
vhile apples, red-pitted cherries and 
“rapefruit segments were reduced 200,000 
‘9 800,000 cases. 
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JUICES 

Stocks of tomato juice totaled 27.9 mil- 
lion cases on January 1, 1957, of which 
2.2 million cases were held by distribu- 
tors. Distributors stocks were down 
330,000 cases (13%) from last January 
1, but canners stocks, reflecting a record 
pack, were up 11.2 million cases. Dis- 
tributor stocks of three citrus juices 
totaled 1.9 million cases, 238,000 cases 
(11%) below a year ago. At the canners 
level a decrease in orange juice stocks 


DISTRIBUTORS AND CANNERS 
STOCKS—JANUARY 1, 1957 


(Thousands of Actual Cases) 


January 1, 1957 
Distribu- Can- 


January 1, 1956 
Distribu- Can- 


Commodity tors ners tors ners 
VEGETABLES: 

Asparagus ........ 722 2,834 779 2,987 
Beans, gr., wax.. 2,720 15,700 3,231 15,973 


Beans, lima........ 568 n.a. 630 2,510 


Beets ..... 1,110 6,656 1,090 n.a. 
Carrots 1,892 417 n.a. 
Corn ... 4,003 26,670 4,560 20.501 
3,351 16,293 3,620 14,876 
Pumpkin and 

squash ..........+ 5 1,879 610 851 
Sauerkraut = 5,414 859 3,500 
Spinach ........ n.a. 658 na. 
Tomatoes 15,528 4,055 10,308 
Tomato catsup 

chili sauce...... 2,176 22,781 2,303 14,948 
Tomato paste... 537 4,279 na. 2,484 
Tomato puree 

(pulp)... 476 1,850 675 n.a. 
Tomato sauce.... 469 7,310 586 4,851 
FRUITS: 
Apples ...... 496 2,578 479 2,761 
Applesau 1,276 9,785 1,227 8,734 
Apricots ..... 89 n.a. 
Cherries, RP...... 579 1,464 593 2,266 
Cherries, sweet.. 268 n.a. 285 n.a. 
Fruit cocktail... 1,341 7,937 1,311 6,901 
Grapefruit seg... 371 1,721 430 2,006 
3,561 na. 3,843 na. 
ay 1,142 na 
Pineapple ea 11,772 1,865 11,274 
1,821 390 1,307 
JUICES: 
Citrus blends...... 2 903 377 694 
Grapefruit. ........ 977 773 805 
Orange ....... 5,882 1,024 6,787 
Pineapple ti 8,838 1,051 8,366 
25,674 2,571 14,463 
FISH: 
Maine sardines... 344 879 326 475 


NOTES—n.a. Not available. Canners stocks of 
Pumpkin and Squash as of December 1. Canners 
stocks of sauerkraut include all kraut in cans, bar- 
rels, and tanks, converted from barrels (of 45 
gallons) to cases, using a factor of 10 cases of 
24/21%4’s per barrel. Canners stocks of Tomato 
Paste, Tomato Puree (Pulp), and Tomato Sauce 
cover California only. Fruit Cocktail includes fruits 
fcr salads and mixed fruits (except citrus). Can- 
ners stocks of Fruit Cocktail are in standard cases. 
Canners stocks of Grapefruit Segments, Citrus 
Blends, Grapefruit and Orange Juices, cover 
Florida only. Canners stocks of Pineapple and 
Pineapple Juice cover Hawaii and Philippines. 
Canners stocks of Plums cover Purple Plums only. 
Tomato Juice includes Vegetable Juice combina- 
tion containing at least 70 percent Tomato Juice. 
Canners stocks of Maine sardines are measured in 
100-can cases. 


more than offset increases in citrus blend 
and grapefruit juices. Stocks of pine- 
apple juice amounted to 1.1 million cases 
at the distributor level and 8.8 million 
cases at the canner level, an increase of 
536,000 cases over the total available sup- 
ply on January 1, 1956. 


FISH 


Distributor stocks of Maine sardines 
amounted to 344,000 actual cases, an in- 
crease of 180,000 cases (6%) over Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. Canners stocks also increased 
from 475,000 cases (of 100 cans each) 
last January 1 to 879,000 cases on hand 
this year. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


February 25, 1957 
CANNED APPLES 


1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 6/10s) 
Carryover, Aug. 1,038,302 988,599 
3,344,919 3,592,591 
Supply 4,383,221 4,581,190 
Shipments during Jan......... 481,866 476,986 
Shipments to Feb. 1 = 2,118,700 
CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1... 2,423,750 1,833,641 
Supply 15,183,713 16,155,020 
Shipments during Jan......... 1,270,586 1,210,167 
Shipments to Feb. 1 «. 6,715,955 6,764,538 
CANNED FOOD 
1956 1957 
(Thousands of Dozens) 
Pack during Jan................ 12,256 13,472 
Supply 89,273 88,437 
Shipments during Jan......... 14,592 16,111 
74,681 72,326 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1..........s...00 969,604 1,074,280 
Pack 3,179,461 3,730,739 
Supply 4,149,065 4,805,019 
Shipments to Feb. 1.............. 1,639,288 2,008,937 
2°509, 777 2,796,082 
CANNED CORN 
955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, Aug. 1.........cccccsee 5,321,519 2,145,512 
Pack 29,208,329 42,244,516 
Supply 34,529,848 44,390,028 
Shipments during Jan......... 3,148,041 4,124,267 
Shipments to Feb. 1..... 17,176,726 21,844,326 
CANNED 
955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 1,873,261 2,058,432 
Pack .... 31,222,312 33,093,977 
Supply .... 33,095,573 35,152,409 
Shipments during Jan......... 2,866,512 3,147,122 
Shipments to Feb. 1 .-21,085,995 22,006,726 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Market Fairly Active—Tomatoes Selling 
At Current Prices—Corn Outlook Brightens 
—Spinach Steady—Citrus Market Stabilized 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y. Feb. 28, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Ending of the 
Longshoremen’s_ strike at this port 
cleared the air of much uncertainty as 
regards distribution of goods arriving 
by all water routes. The strike actually 
was not long enough in operation to cause 
any distress as regards supplies, but 
there was much nervousness on the part 
of large shippers as just how they would 
handle the situation if it continued. 

Spot markets are showing activity in 
varicus items. There is a steady demand 
for many vegetables, brought about by 
the usual buying interest during the cold 
weather and also the demand tor Lenten 
requirements. As for sweet corn, the 
trade is watching developments closely 
in view of the fact that so much effort 
has been put into this item to move it 
from all marketing levels. So far, the 
operation appears to have been highly 
successful, for canner stocks are down 
and constantly moving toward lower 
levels. However, in view of the 1956 pack 
and the carryover, there is no cause for 
alarm that any shortage will develop. 
Just the same there will also not be the 
carryover into the 1957 packing season 
that was anticipated. Fruits were mov- 
ing mainly against contracts on third 
quota allotments. 


THE OUTLOOK—A very steady price 
position is apparently assured for most 
items and there is likely to be a good 
busines during the balance of the Winter 
season and well into the Spring. Fac- 
tors accounting for these developments 
include principally the limited buyers 
inventory position, attractive prices and 
the usual buying interest seen during the 
cold months. Outside of some canned 
fish and the berry packs, along with a 
few fruit packs, no shortages are held 
likely. The trade also anticipates a heavy 
demand for sweet corn until well into 
the Spring. 


TOMATOES—Eastern canners report 
a marked improvement in buying, but so 
far this effect has not been noticed price- 
wise. It is considered rather odd in many 
trade quarters that reports from time 
to time point to small unsold stocks and 
the probability of shortages before 
Spring. However, supplies appear suffi- 
cient to meet the current buying trend 
and this fact probably accounts for the 
absence of any real price movement. 


Buyers were able to pick up stocks, _ 


basis 303s, standards at $1.20 to $1.22%, 
1s at 95 cents, 24%s at $1.95 and 10s at 
$7.00, per doz. Florida canners were 
offering slightly below this level at $1.15 
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for 303s, $1.92% for 2%s and $7.00 for 
10s per dozen. Mid-west and California 
markets were also reported as moderate- 
ly active, but supplies in both of these 
areas were held to be ample for current 
needs. 


TOMATO JUICE—There was a re- 
port from Chicago that one of the larg- 
est Western canners during the food in- 
dustry convention meetings offered buy- 
ers a number of cases, basis 2s, free with 
each purchase of 10 cases or more. After 
the meeting the offer was withdrawn. 
It was also reported that the object of 
this move was to try and establish a 
market outlet for the product in that 
sales area. 

There were again offers out of Mary- 
land at $2.50 for fancy 46 oz. and $2.10 
for standards, while New York State 
offers were on the basis of $2.50, and 
$2.10 per dozen, respectively. The de- 
mand is quite good, but there are also 
ample supplies. 

The tomato canning industry was 
studying closely the various contract 
moves between growers and canners in 
all parts of the country, but so far con- 
tracts closed have not varied much from 
the price levels paid by canners a year 
ago. The move has had no effect on spot 
prices in the various markets. 


SWEET CORN—Corn continued to be 
one of the bright spots in the canned 
vegetable group. The trade anticipates 
that when the N.C.A. stock report for 
supplies held by canners as of February 
1 of this year is issued—the total will 
again show a sharp drop from the Janu- 
ary 1 holdings, and the feeling is that by 
the time the Spring season is well under- 
way a fairly good balance toward sup- 
ply and demand will have been reached. 
Of course, no shortages in shelf sizes are 
anticipated, but available stocks then are 
hoped to be much under what the trade 
anticipated earlier in the season. There 
is however, shortages of institutional 
sizes and these will likely tighten further 
as the buying for various Government 
Agencies comes into the market. 

Eastern offerings basis 303s, per dozen, 
were $1.30 for fancy cream and whole 
kernel golden, and $1.10 for extra stand- 
ards, standard whole kernel golden was 
$1.10. There were no offerings of stand- 
ard cream style corn at this time, basis 
303s. Mid-western markets were also 
reported as firm, with fancy cream and 
whole kernel 303s, offered at $1.20-$1.25, 
extra standard $1.15 and standards at 
$1.05 per dozen. 


SPINACH — The market remained 
moderately active and very steady price- 
wise. Sellers would not shade 8 oz. at 
85 cents, 303s at $1.30, 2%s at $1.90 and 
10s at $6.50, f.o.b. Maryland cannery. 
However, offerings out of the Ozarks 
were somewhat below this level at $1.15 
for 303s, $1.70 for 2%s, $5.50 for 10s, 
per dozen, f.o.b. Canner stocks were not 
believed to be burdensome at this time. 
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CITRUS JUICES — The market was 
stabilized on the basis of $2.80 for orange 
juice, $2.42% for blended and $2.05 for 
grapefruit juice, all per dozen, 46 oz. 
f.o.b. shipping point. Tangerine juice 
was offered at $2.15 per dozen, f.o.b. On 
grapefruit sections, 303s, the market was 
$1.60 to $1.62%, broken $1.42% and cit- 
rus salads $2.15 per dozen, f.o.b. 


One canner reported fruit usage con- 
tinued very heavy and for the week ended 
February 16 was 26 percent more than 
the same week a year ago. On the basis 
of the current USDA estimate, less than 
8 percent of the early and mid-season 
fruit remained for canner use. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Interest in 
the market centered mainly in the move- 
ment of major packs from the West 
Coast. The demand for shipment against 
contract is heavy and is expected to’ re- 
main so. First hands in California are 
anxious to get these goods moving ahead 
of the March 1 deadline, when the ware- 
house tax against stocks either on hand 
sold or unsold, or in transit applies. Sup- 
plies of peaches, pears, apricots, and RSP 
cherries are moderate. Fruit cocktail 
stocks are quite good, but the demand is 
reported better and apparently recent 
price cuts helped this item. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Continues At Brisk Pace — Corn 
Moving At Higher Prices—Tomatoes Strong 
—Cut Beans Cleaning Up—Pea Offerings 
Light—Kraut Prices Hold—Citrus Confused 
—Applesauce Slow—No. 10 Fruits Wanted. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Feb. 28, 1957 


THE SITUATION—The recent conven- 
tions held here in Chicago have come and 
gone and the same thing could be said 
of the thousands of canners, brokers and 
buyers who attended these affairs. There 
were no earth shaking decisions or deals 
made and the situation here is beginning 
to get back to normal. 


Trading continues at a brisk pace with 
not too many market changes during or 
since the conventions. The citrus market 
has done an about face, particularly in 
the case of grapefruit juice, and the 
entire situation is unsettled to say the 
least. There is no economic reason or any 
burdensome surpluses which could ac- 
count for the current conditions but they 
are with us just the same and it makes 
it difficult to understand. Another sur- 
prise is the current lack of offerings of 
303 standard tomatoes from local sources 
and the way this market suddenly 
changed course. All of this came as a 
distinct surprise to the trade but, regard- 
less of their feelings in the matter, it now 
costs $1.30 to buy a dozen cans of toma- 
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toes. The corn market is maintaining its 
new found strength and it looks like 
further increases are in the offing. Sales 
are booming and canners may even find 
themselves short when it comes to tens. 
The bean market is also showing signs 
of firmness with an excellent liklihood of 
moving to higher levels. Otherwise, major 
markets are unchanged and while buying 
continues on a hand to mouth basis, 
orders are frequent and total business 
passing is satisfactory. 


CORN—Since the industry screwed up 
enough courage to raise the price of corn, 
this market is moving along very nicely 
at current prices and even these prices 
may be higher. Fancy 303s are at a bot- 
tom of $1.20 with many canners holding 
firm at $1.25. Tens are in much better 
position and most of the industry is now 
up to $8.50 as compared to the low point 
of $8.00. Furthermore, the way corn has 
been moving, buyers may find this size on 
the tight side before another pack rolls 
around. Standard 303s are strong at 
$1.05 and where tens are offered the bot- 
tom appears to be $6.50. 


TOMATOES—Almost overnight offer- 
ings of standard 303 tomatoes were re- 
duced to only a few and these are strong 
at $1.30 up from the low point of $1.25. 
The trade here are inclined to belittle the 
situation contending more tomatoes have 
gone into hiding than have actually been 


sold but they may be in for a surprise. 
Standard 21s are still at $2.15 while tens 
are selling at $7.50 and there seems to be 
plenty of the latter size around. 


BEANS—Beans have sold very well 
and certain items like No. 10 tins of extra 
standards are tough to find. Also stand- 
ard cuts in 303s are no longer available 
in the quantities the trade would like to 
see and certainly not at the prices they 
would like. Most canners are holding the 
latter item at $1.15 and some have even 
pushed this price to $1.20. Wax beans 
of all sizes and grades are very tight and 
higher prices are a certainty. It looks 
like $1.75 on 303 tins of fancy three sieve 
cuts and $9.75 on tens. Fancy green of 
the same sieve size are selling here at 
$1.50 and $8.25 but these prices may also 
get pushed up. 


PEAS—There is little or nothing off- 
ered from Wisconsin in the way of peas 
with most shipments coming into this 
market consisting of instructions against 
earlier contracts. Tens are so tight buy- 
ers here have just about given up hope of 
finding further supplies until the new 
pack is ready. Naturally, under such con- 
ditions, prices are very strong and they 
are going to stay just that way until new 
peas are ready in June. 


KRAUT—A large pack is moving into 
consumption in excellent shape with 
prices holding steady for the most part. 


A few of the weak sisters are cutting 
corners but the general market still re- 
mains steady at $5.15 for tens, $1.50 for 
2%s and $1.10 for 303s. The trade have 
little confidence in the market but they 
are buying right along in _ excellent 
volume simply because they need the 
goods to take care of current demands. 


CITRUS—A ‘confused market at best. 
Sales and shipments have been excellent 
ever since the pack began and prices have 
been moving steadily upward. right along 
and for a good reason. However, during 
the past couple of weeks the price of 
grapefruit juice has slipped to where it 
can now be bought at $2.05 for 46 oz. un- 
sweetened and $.95 for 2s. Some canners 
have met the situation and others have 
simply withdrawn from the market until 
the situation adjusts itself. Raw fruit 
prices are still strong and supplies on 
hand at the cannery level are certainly 
anything but burdensome. The why of 
the present condition therefore becomes 
difficult to understand but there it is. 
Fancy natural orange juice is unchanged 
at $2.80 to $2.90. 


APPLESAUCE—Prices on fancy sauce 
are now quoted quite generally at $1.45 
for 303s and $8.00 for tens, down from 
previous levels. However, the lower prices 
have not done much to increase sales but 
they are putting less money in the can- 
ner’s pocket. Previous predictions all 
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indicated higher prices to come but now 
everyone is confused. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Chicago buy- 
ers would like to buy Cling peaches in 
No. 10 tins but nothing is offered from 
the Coast in any grade. A few sliced 
show up occasionally but the trade want 
halves and that makes things difficult. 
Apricots in the same size tin are also 
very tight which puts them on every 
institutional buyer’s short list but very 
few sales are being made. Pears are 
more plentiful than they were, indicating 
the movement is not what had been ex- 
pected. However, prices seem firm 
enough at $13.00 for tens, $3.60 for 2%s 
and $2.35 for 308s all choice grade. Sweet 
cherries in tens, particularly Royal 
Annes, are on all short lists but canners 
have nothing to offer and probably wish 
they had packed more tens and fewer 
shelf sizes. Cocktail and prune plums are 
moving into this market in routine 
fashion with prices unchanged. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


The Rains Came, But More Needed—Elber- 
tas Moving At Adjusted Prices—Good Cling 
Busi Canning Tomato Association 
Active—Salmon Weakens. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 28, 1957 

THE SITUATION—A feature of the 
past week, and one that has interested 
canners almost as much as sales, has been 
a rain that has blanketed the entire State, 
with snow in the higher elevations. This 
has been of great benefit to crops in 
which canners are directly interested but 
it is noted that in no district of the State 
is rainfall up to normal and in many dis- 
tricts is little more than one half that 
mark. Crops of last year’s size are not 
expected but it is much too early to make 
estimates of the likely output. Sales are 
keeping up fairly well and the same is 
true of shipments. Quite a few canners 
open their fiscal year on March 1 and 
have been making special efforts of late 
to get purchases on their books off to 
customers before this date. The general 
impression of the trade seems to be that 
prices are now at their lowest levels and 
that any changes from now on will be 
upward. Reports from distributing cen- 
ters seem to indicate that distributors 
have lighter stocks on hand than a year 
ago while canner stocks are larger. On a 
few items, however, the reverse is true. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market continues quite steady, with can- 
ners making rather heavier purchases 
than for some time. Prices are down 
somewhat from those of a year ago the 
index number of California dry bean 
prices being 179.6, compared with 185.6 
at this date last year. Small white beans 
are being purchased by canners at $7.80 
to $7.85 per 100 pounds, or about 20 cents 
per 100 pounds more than for field run 
quality. Large Limas have sold of late 
at $10.60-$10.65, but only the Southern 
California item has been moving at this 


THE CANNING TRADE 


price. No. 1 Pink beans remain steady at 
$7.75 per 100 pounds. In general, cannes 
are keeping relatively light stocks on 
hand, purchasing as needed. 

PEACHES—Interest in Elberta peaches 
has stepped up materially since prices 
were adjusted downward a short time 
ago. Strictly fancy fruit is quite gen- 
erally priced at $2.95 for No. 2%s, with 
choice at $2.82. These prices seem to 
apply to featured brands as well as all 
others. But a limited pack of Lovell and 
other freestone peaches was made last 
year and most of this fruit has already 
been moved. Owing to the large size of 
fruit last season, but a limited pack of 
buffet size was made and prices of this 
item in Elbertas continue at opening lists. 
Some of the last reported sales of this 
item were at $2.27% a dozen for halves 
in extra heavy syrup, with sliced fruit at 
the same price. 


CLINGS—Shipments of cling peaches 
continue to be quite heavy and are, well 
ahead of those of a year ago in volume. 
Prices continue to flirt with the $3.00 
mark for No. 2% fancy halves, with some 
featured lines held at $3.05 and others at 
$2.95. In general, the smaller independent 
canners are closer sold up than the larger 
firms. These held their packs down quite 
generally to figures close to their usual 
output and launched their sales cam- 
paigns early. Unsold stocks, while rather 
large, are in comparatively few hands, 
it seems. An unusually heavy Spring 
business is expected, with the trade par- 
ticipating in some outstanding advertis- 
ing. The export market has been of great 
value in building up sales of cling peaches 
in recent months, with large shipments 
going to the United Kingdom. 

TOMA TOES—With growers anxious to 
commence making plans for the 1957 can- 
ning tomato acreage, work has_ been 
launched on a proposed State Marketing 
Order by the California Canning Tomato 
Association. This organization was in- 
corporated last year and plans to act as a 
unit for its almost 1400 members. Last 
year’s crop and canned pack was a record 
one and efforts are to be made this year 
in keeping it within bounds. Quantities 
of the pack have gone into markets not 
formerly open, and which may not be 
available again for some time, so caution 
is suggested. Fancy tomatoes are being 
currently offered in this market at $1.70 
for No. 303s, $2.00 for No. 2s, $2.45 for 
No. 2%s and $9.25 for No. 10s. Tomato 
juice is quoted largely at $1.10 for No. 2 
fancy, $2.35 for 46 oz. and $4.70 for 
No. 10. 


SALMON—The canned salmon market 
is searcely as active or as strong as it 
was at the close of the year. Alaska red 
salmon has moved slowly of late and No. 
1 talls, held at $34.00 for a time, «are 
being quite freely offered at $33.00. And 
No. 1s pink salmon, held at $23.00, are to 
be had at $21.00, and even less. Halves 
are moving off better than ever before. 
And in medium red salmon, quarters «re 
available at $9.50. Puget Sound salmon 
is in limited supply, owing to the short- 
ened season and light pack. 
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